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—— >, Note tothe Article Prat 2, T.p. 23%. 

Pi, eae n the parts beyond the base of the bill, oad 
that the Pistypus, like the Ant-Eaters, i is 
bony processes resembling grinding-teeth, im is 
but not fastened or rooted in the jaw : of these are 
two on each side both of the upper and under jaw.—See a it eo 
on this subject by Mr. E. Home, in the goth volume of the Pi 
phical Transactions. 
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ERRATUM.—PART HI. 


P..278.).°5. The figure here said to he tuken from Ridinger, is in reality from 
Butfon only; Kieinger’s igure represtuting the animabin a gal- 
loping posture, which 1s nut its natural one. 
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ions of Africa. In Asia it is said 
d farther north than Persia, and in Africa 
i? arther Pres than Ethiopia. It is common 

~ in most parts of 

’ The general h e Arabian Camel, mea- 
sured from the to e dorsal bunch to the 
E ground, 1s about six feet and a half, but from the 
_ top of th head w the animal elevates it, not 
m t feet: the head, however, is 
ly so Ratried as to be nearly on a level with 
> bunch, or rather below it, the animal bending 
the meck a in its general posture: the 
headMis small; the neck very long, the body of a 
ng and meagre shape, the legs rather slender, 


ail, which is slightly tufted at the end, 
ae the joints of the hind legs: the feet are 
ae large, and are hoofed in a peculiar style, 
being divided above into two lobes not reaching 
® through the whole length of the foot, and the ex 
tremity of each lobe is guarded by a small hoof: 
the under part of the foot is covered with an ex- 
tremely strong, tough, and pliable skin, which, 
by yielding in all directions, enableg, the animal 















to tfavel with peculiar ease and security over dry, ; 


~ , and sandy regions. On each leg are six 
' ities, ‘viz. one on eachykmee, one on ae in- 
sidesof each tog on the upper joint, and one 
on theyinsidesof eaeh hind-leg at the bottom of 
the thigh th€ Jowergpart of the breast is also 
» lange callus or to tubercle, which is gra- 
ar constant habit which the 


iuesting upon it in lying o as 
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Bccent fas even an Ae 


turésque appearance, in some page 3, 
yet its general aspect, at sight, .is apt to im-_ 
press on the mind the i mp and the 
dorsal bunch in parti he appearance of 
some accidental mons ther thana rudy 
natural conformation. This idea seems toy hay 
Deal iA 
operated so powerfully on d of Button, 
that he has not scrupled to ae an ition 
that this part, as well as the pectoral bunch, jwa 
originally produéed by ill usage, in constantly 
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loading the animal with hea ens; andjtha he 
having once arisen, it has been snlitted B y de-) 
scent, and continues to form a permanent gharac-_ 
ter. In confirmation of this theory he 9 


that from the a éstations of those who e di 
sected the Camel, it appears that these pa 
often filled with a quantity of pus; the fect tof 
previous inflammation. Upon the same a 
he also conceives that.the remarkable struetw 
the stomach, which is furnished with a peculiar 

apparatus of cells or receptacles for cohtaining 4 
great quantity of water, has originated” o1 nee 
similar sources ‘ the animal, after suffering at | 
for a long time, by "as mugh, ‘or perhap 
more, water thang the ‘Stomach could easily Com- 
tain, the membrane would be gradually: een 
and pee ig in the EES 


- st ie 
: ~~ 
aa Soe t 
Pore ee or 
ae . . 
A a _, - 
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pa ‘anamiay ‘ 
ld s to examine and compare 
démesti F it Se ee cceal maroc 

t any w truly natural state, or if 
7 ape ely observed and de- 
pbreel them *. 


ch of 
: of ‘Arabia, and its signal services to the 


uf aa Bcc. b een described with peculiar 

10 n and €le a: by this agreeable author, 
vl 0s cy ayward and mistaken theories and nume- 
rfors should not be allowed to prejudice us 






















1 Gaoligh the burning 





' am itof his writings. 
or | Bgurd ¢ lf country without verdure 


anid with out water, a burning Sun, an air always 
ur chédigys: ey plains, moun ill more adust, 
ich e runs over with« eiving a sin- 
} sle. anima’ being; a dead earth, perpetually 
to sed with the winds, ‘and presenting oe we 
but bones, scattered flints, rocks perpendicular or 
erfutr be a desert totally void, where the tra- 
velle never breathes under a shade, where no- 
thin punies him, nothing recals the idea 
of Saeed nature; absolute solitude, more 

- dreadful than that of the deepest forests ; for to 
man. trees are, at leas le objects ; thore soli-~ 
nied: py anc naked, | “more los am unlimited void, 

y wh ere _beholds space surroundings him as 

a tomb: aS ey, ae dismal than 


aes 
atrial or iic-tniiiaal Camel, is, said'to be 
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: part: w Adare In ‘an Cas, 
large th domesti: 
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AN CAMEL.» op r 4 


the darkness of night, lellip 
clearer idéa of his own Nt 
tence, and to conceal 








of the void, by exté 
mense abyss which sep from thehabit-_ 
able parts of the earth ; an abyss y which in vain he 
would attempt to traverse; fi rel andl. dni 
scorching heat haunt e m . ; ns 
to him between despair and death. 

‘The Arab, hoWever, by the assista 
Camel, has learned to mou) 
propriate these frigh 4 oye 
They serve him: for 
repose, and maintail 
never us¢s any 
free, independe Ratnad ; Aral 
\ instead of regarding his seat as the ramparts, 
his ey, pollutes them with his crimes. 
traverses them to Carry off gold and slayes f 
the adjacent nations. He employs them for per= 
petrating his robberies, which unluckily he,enjoy 
more than hjg liberty ; for his enterprises are al= 
most always successful. Notwithstanding the v i- 


gilance of his neigh bougiaem i” 
their strength, he yeapri a he =a y,_ all : 


that he ravages from them. 
himself-up to this "kind of 
early ac to th 
- want of sl 
~ heat? With 


d him th 2 
















( Smee their mieals, -and makes them gra- 
journies, diminishing; at the 
qu tity of their aliment. When 
some strength, they are trained to 
de excites their§emulation by the 

he 5) and in time renders them 
| ore re p st. In fine, after he 
Ttain of the & tient flee and sobrietyof 


hi C ls, ane vith his own and 
he od, Sets ae Y ves unperceived at 
coniites of the d robs the first cee 


meets, pillages the solitary houses, loads hi 
nels with. the booty, and if pursued, hélis ob- 
ised to accelerate his retreat. “It is on these oc- 
on} ions ns that he unfolds his own talents and those 
ne els; he mounts one of the fleetest, and 
ondit¢ts the troop, and makes themstravel night 
and ithout almost either stopping, eating, or 
drinking; and inthis¥manner he easily- performs 
journey this pti hundred leagues in eight days. 
d of moti 4 Ca- 
and he allows them, 
go d a ball of 
‘nine or ten © 
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them double their pace, and they drink as mue 
at once as serves them for thertime that 
and as much to come; 
lasts several weeks, and 
an equal time. 
“*In Turkey, Persia, Arabia, pt, Bi 
&c. atthe articles of ae 
Camels. Of all carriages it is t 
most expeditious. The merchants and other y ad ri 












sengers unite in acaravan, to prev 

and robberies of the Afabs. ‘Thes unis 
often very numerous, ald.arealWays composed « 
more Camels than men. 7B A mel is loaded 
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loaded, he re oma » and contin 
till his burthen Mlighten The large Catnel 
generallyyearry a thousan or even twelve hun 
dred pounds weight, and them lest from si ’ 
seven hundred. In these commercial trave 

march is not hastened; as the route is oftem!sé 
ven or eight hundred leagues, their motions and — 
journies &re regulated. They walk only, ang 

perform abéut_ from ten to twelve leagues each 

day. Every night they are al: 
lowed to pasture at freedo 


cou fertile meadow, 

mu ‘ 

in Ms sh 
neither is this 


in ee is strength; and whey 




























ARABIA} 
the softest herbage. As long as 


‘oe & 


E oN 






















: Ect ts to brouse, they easily dispense 
from ame ‘ 
~,‘* Besides, this of abstaining long from 


Tink, proceeds habit alone, but is ra- 
ASR effect of ‘structure. Independent of 
stone which are common to_rumi- 
nimals, the Camels havea fifth bag, which 
them as a reservoir for water. This fifth 
isypeculiar to the Camel. It is so large 
la vast quam ity of water, where it 
out/Corrupting or mixing with the 
her al nd Wh »: he animal is pressed with 
th and has occasion for: water to macerate his 
dr in rimming ng: 9, hetaalees part of this 
eh mount into his s tomach, or éyen as high as 
the throat, by the aie ‘confictifn of certain 
a icles ' a singular construction that 
me! to pass several days without 
¥ 7" ing, and to take at a time a prodigious quan- 
ity bof water, which remains in the reservoir pure 
l, because neither the liquors of the body 
n tthe ji ices of digestion can mix with it. 
«if ect on the dissimilatity in this ani- 
1 from eaters uddrupeds, we cannot doubt that — 


” te tL ional ging ie by FO sah 


n to Oriental travellers, who 
a Camel in order to ob- 
ater thus preserved ih its receptacle. In Mr. 

is Ste, 
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7 . 2 
animals the Camel is the most antient, the as 
pletest, and the most laborious slave. Heis the — 
most antient slave, because he inhabits those cli- 
mates where men were first polished. He is 
most complete slave, because in the other fa . 
of domestic animals, as the horse, the d _ the 
ox, the sheep, the hog, &c. we still fin indi- . 
_ viduals in a state of nature, and which ot 
submitted to man. But the whole species OF the 
Camel is enslaved ; for none of them/exist in their 
primitive state of liberty and. independence. 
Lastly, he is the most labo 8 Ve 5 because he 
has never been nourished np, like most 
horses, nor for amusement, like most dogs, nor 
for the use of the table, like the ox, the i 
the sheep; because he -has always been made 
beast of burthen, whom men have never taken 
trouble of yoking in machines, ee regarded _ 
the body of the animal as/a living’ carriage, 
which they may load, or overload, even during 
sleep ; for when pressed, the load is sometimes not 
taken off, but the animal lies down under it 
his legs folded, and his body resting his § , 
mach. Hence they a ier pr the marks of, 
servitude and pain. 
breast is a large calli ; 
similar ones on ih 
these callosities 
hibit a proof that 
duced by excessive 
burs for they ate often filled 


: See 
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__- breastand legs are, therefore, deformed by callo- 

’ sities; the back is still more disfigured by one or 

= bunches. The callosities, as well as the 

bunches, are perpetuated by generation. As it is 

obvious that the first deformity proceeds from the 

t practice of forcing these animals, from 

their earliest age, to lie on their stomach, with their 

is ae under the body; and in this situ- 

_ ation to bear both the weight of their own bodies, 

that of the load laid-on their backs, we ought 

|) to presume nd the bunch or bunches have also 


fugeeriginated fom a ual prtssure of heavy 


 burthens, w turally make the flesh, 
fat, and ie swell ; for these bunches are not 
bess but compiled of a fleshy substance re- 
sembling a cow's udder. Hence the callosities 
and lainches should be regarded equally as de- 
_ formities produced Py continual labour and bodily 
constraint} and th igh at first accidental and 
individual, they are now become permament, and 
‘common to the whole species. We may likewise ° 
e bag which contains_the water, 
endix to the stomach, has been 
tural extension of that vis- 


i * thirst for a long 
“tine, by taking in at 01 much, and haps 

"more, Water than the Sto ‘oniyieens 
er “extended and 
omach of a sheep 
>rOpo quantity of its ali- 
eep fed a the stomachs is 
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BACTRIAN CAMEL. 999 
very small; but becomes very large in those fed 2 
with herbage alone. ‘ 


‘* These conjectures would be either confirmed 
or destroyed, if we had. wild Camels to com- 
pare with the domestic; but these animal ho 
whére exist in a natural state, b 
one has described or observed 
therefore, to suppose 
beautiful belongs to N 
defective and deforme 
from the labour and 
ie empire of man.’ 










za. 


ae in size, ae nee 
ferent breeds of horses’ ~~ 


Te its general appearance the Bactrian Camel 
so much resembles the Arabian, that it might ra- 
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240 BACTRIAN CAMEL. 


ther seem a permanent variety of that animal, 
than a distinct species; differing only in being 
somewhat larger and in having two bunches on 
the back instead of one, It is said to be found 
wild in the northern parts of India, and in the 
deserts bordering on China, and is more esteemed 
for swiftness than the Arabian Camel. 

In Arabia it is kept chiefly for the use of the 
great, being not a native of that country, but im- 
ported from India, &c. Of this animal, as well 
as of the Arabian Camel, there are several races or 
varieties, differing, like those of horses, in strength, 
size, swiftness, and elegance of form. A breed of 
peculiar swiftness is said to be reared in China, 
and to be distinguished by the expressive title of 
Fong Kyo Fo, or Camels with feet of wind. A white 
vatiety occurs in some parts of Siberia, and lastly, 
a hybrid or mixed breed is said to be occasionally 
obtained between the Dactrian and the Arabian 
Camel. 
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GLAMA. 


Camelus oe bien 













Lin, Spt. Nat, 





ath, with smooth tedhs sad 
pectoral bunch. 
Camelus Peruvianus Glama dictus, Raj. Quadr. 145. 
Ovis Peruana. Charlet. exer. p.g. Jonst. Quadr. t. 4 
Le Lama. Buf. 13. p. 16,.and Suppl. 6. p.'204. pl 
turalists, under the nag 
Peruvian Sheep, is-a nz 


Llama. “Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 133. 

is particularly plentiful 0 ; inhabi 

in a wild state, the highest” ‘hig ; 
mountains, feeding in numerous her ings | 
with great rapidity on the sight of mankind a 
was, however, completely subducd and d 
cated by the antient Peruvians, being the oiyt 
beast of burthen known to that people, to whom 
it answered the same purposes as L 


Dromedary in the eastern regions 


Tuts. animal, described Dy soitie: of 














that of a stag; measuring about 
in height to the top of, the sh 
six feet in length from nose t 
of a great length; the 

shanty. elevated, and ne Who 
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Pi 1 colour is a light ferruginous brown, paler 
~ OF whitish on the under parts ; and sometimes it is 
. said to be varied or patched with darker and lighter 
shades on different os and to have a black stripe 
I. running down the back to the beginning of the 
tail. 
Phe hair, in the wild animal, is long and shaggy : 
domesticated smoother and closer. On the 
pa protuberanee, from which is observed 
a kind of oily seeretion. The voice of 
na resembles the shrill neighing of a horse, 
acked, it strikes with its feet, 
the same time ejacu- 
ntity of saliva, which is 
acrimonious nature, and 
ight inflammation on the skin. The 
0 ae is said to be able to carry a burthen of 
Y the a hundred and fifty pounds weight, and to 
“travel at the rate of three German miles a day for 
three or four days together. When resting, it 
breast in the manner of the aie & 
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ni a “was remarkable for the 
of its manners and the docility ofits dis- 
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Camelus Vicugna. C. corpore Janata levi, rostro simo 
cauda erecta. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p 171. &. 
Purplish-brown Camel, whitish ‘i with smooth a 
body, obtuse snout, and upright tail. 
Camelus laniger, * Klein. Quadr, 42. kia 
Vicognes ou Vicunas, Frez. voy, 1. p. 266. a 
La Vigogne. Buff. Suppl. 6. p. 208. pl. 38. 
Vicunna. Pennant Quadr, 1 p. 136. 
























Tue Vicuna, as may be perceived by com 

the annexed representation, bears an extreme ge 

neral resemblance to tia Dis a ‘lighten ’ 
and more delicate aspect, and o e a the 
head is smaller and shorter i De 
eyes remarkably large and full : a some." 
what sharper, and the limbs 1 the 
tail has a somewhiat erect appeal contrary to 
the character given i Gmelinian edition of 
the Systema Nature ; but perhaps too great.a de 
pendence is nottlp | be placed on a character like : 
this, which may vary somewhat nt indi-. » 
viduals, and which ought ne 
as a discriminating character, 


parts is a reddish brown, or 

colour, and the remainder 

the breast, belly, insides‘of g : 
part of the tail, are white. The hair of hits 

ay is of a very soft, wavy, and ees 

that on the breast is n sty thr 

the other parts not than one 


‘ > ot " 
’ a »., 
he ee i % 
dae 
nt eee a ‘ 


















4 . VICUYA. 

f the tail is furnished, like the breast, with 
long woolly hair. The individual described in the 
ixth supplemental volume of Buffon was of a 
"somewhat fierce disposition, and often attempted 

to bite those who examined it. It was never ob- 
‘o drink, and seemed to have the same ge- 
habits and manners as the Glama. 
The Glama, the Paco, and the Vicuna, have 
metimes been considered as the same species, 
what seems to have been a principal cause of 
nfusion among naturalists with respect to these 
i a that the word Lama or Glama 
$ as a general name 
me. In the provinces 
‘otosi, ‘ucuman, we are assured 

recies of Lamas are distinguished by 













go i Vicuna seems to afford the finest wool of 
‘Gy, and it is wrought into cloths of most ex- 
~ quisite silky softness and beauty, which are said 
i for common wear, unless made 


as well as the Paco or next specics, 
aken by the Peruvians by the sim- 
tying cords, with bits of wool or 
them at certain distances, at three 
gtound, across the narrow 
ains; and when the animals 
hunted or driven that way, they are so 
- temiled by the ee of the rags, that, instead 
g to pass, huddle together in 

d thus afford pursuers. an opportu- 


s? > * « " 
~ a 77 8 ate 2 
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PACO, 


245 
nity of killing with their slings as many as a 4 


please. 

This circumstance of being terrified, and as it 
were fascinated, by a cord drawn across any par- 
ticular space, is, however, by no means peculiar 
to this animal, but takes place, as is well known, 
in several of the Deer tribe, and particularly in 
the common Fallow Deer, which may be easily 
confined in a similar manner. 





PACO, 


Camelos Paco, C. tophis mulligiorgire lal, vostro ablongo. 
Lin, Syst, Nat. Gmel. p, 171. 

Purplish-brown woolly Camel, white beneath, with oblong snout. 

Paco. Laet. amer. p. 405. 

Paco. Alpaco, Molin. Chil, 296. Buff. 13. pl. 16. 

Pacos. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 137s 


Turs species is said to be entirely confined to 
Peru, where the natives keep vast flocks of them 





for the sake of the wool, of which they prepare 
cloth of silky lustre and softness. the Vi- 
cuna, it is found in mountainous di 1m large 


herds, but is never observed to associate with those 
animals. It is of a more robust make * than the 
Vicuna, and is covered with very long wool, 
which is, in the wild animal, of a dull purple ¢o-= 


* Gmelin, in his edition of the Systema Nature, says it is smal- 
ler; but I am not without my suspicions that the Vicugua of Gmelin 
is the Pacos of Pennant, and vice versd. . 

V. If. P. 1. 17 
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lour, resembling that of dried rose leaves, but in 
‘the domesticated kind is often varied with black, 
white and rufous; the belly is white. Like the two 
preceding species, it has sometimes been named 
the Peruvian Sheep. Those concretions, known 
by the name of Bezoars, are often found in the 
stomach of this as well as of other species. 


———— 
GUANACO. 


Camelus Huanacus. C. corpore piloso, dorso gibbo, cauda erecta, 


Lin. Syst Gmel. p..170. Molin. Chil. p. 281. 
‘Tawny Camel, beneath, with gibbose back, and upright 
tail. 


Guanaco, sive Huanacu, Laet, amer. p. 406. Ulloa oy. Ie 
p- 306. t. 24. fife 

Cervo-Camelus. Jonst. Quadr. t. 29. ? 

Camelus Huanacus. Schreber . t. 306. # 

Guanaco. roe ee 8. a8 

Allo-Camelus, Gesn. ic. * 43» 


Tue Guanaco is a native of Peru, and is found 
in similar situations with the Glama and the Paco. 
It is the * t of all the Peruvian animals of 
this kind, and is said sometimes 3 to grow to the size 
of a horse. Its back i is pretty muchjarched, and 
it is covered, not like the other smaller 
species, but with long, smooth hair: the head is 

jund; the nose’ Somewhat pointed; the ears 
strait, like those of a horse; and the tail short, 
and turning upwards. It appears to bé more 
nearly allied to the Glama than to any other spe- 
cies, but is said never to.associate with that ani- 
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mal. Its general colour is tawny above and white 
below. In summer it inhabits the tops of the 
mountains, but in winter descends into the vallies. 
It runs with extreme swiftness, and from the 
length of its hind le fers descending the 
hills, which it does by‘leaps and bounds, ‘in the 
manner of a buck. When young it is wid tobe : 












hunted with dogs, and when old to be 
swift horses, and caught with nooses d ; 
thrown. The flesh of the young animals is Said” 
to. be excellent; and that of the old is preserve 
with salt. 

I must here observe, that thelere published 
by Mr. Schreber, under the title of Camelus Hu- 
anacus, contradicts the specific charac’ 
by Molina and others, having a pend 
stead of an elevated one. The figure is evidently 
copied from Gesner, who calls the animal by the 
name of Allo-Camelus, and mentions it as having 
been sent from South America into Europe, in the 
year 1558, and called an Indian Sheep. It was 
six feet high, and five in length: the neck was as. 
white as that of a swan; the rest of thejbody red- 
dish, or purplish; and. the feet fm like those 
ofa Camel. This figure is introduced into the 
present a iene together with a plate of the 

CC erlee g (which is generally 
oted by auth for the mete ne gowch 
first mentioned » : 









Upon the cannot avoid expressing my 
ec that no great dependence is to be placed 
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on the specific characters hitherto given of some 
of these animals, and that if the subject were ac- 
curately investigated, it might perhaps be disco- 
vered that they are rather varieties than species 


truly distinct. 
’ 
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Camelus Arcucanus. C. corpore Janatu levi, rostro superne curva, 
cauda pendula, Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 170, Molin, Chil, 
P- 279. 

Camel with smooth woolly body, curved snout, and pendulous 
ears and tail. 

Aries moromorus. Nieremb, Hist. Nat. p. 182. 

Moutons de Perou. Jrez. voy. 1. p. 264. t, 22. A, 

Chilihucque. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 138. 


Turs species, which inhabits Peru and Chili, is 
described as measuring about six fect in length, 
and about four in height. It is covered with 
woolly hair, and in its general appearance is not 
unlike a ram. The ears are flaccid or pendulous, 
the neck and legs long, the tail like that of a 
sheep, but shorter in proportion: the wool is very 
soft, and the colour of the animal is said to vary 
in different individuals, being either brown, black, 
ash-coloured, or white. This animal was em- 
ployed by the ancient inhabitants of Chili as a 
beast of burthen, as well as in ploughing: its 
wool was also used in the manufacture of a fine 
silky cloth or stuff; but this is now said to have 
given place to the introduction of European wool, 
as being stronger and more serviceable. 
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Generi¢ Character. > 
” of 


. " 
Cornua nulla. Horns none. 
Dente: Primores infetiores || Front-teeth in the lower j jaw . 


octo. eight. 
Laniarii superiores solitarii Tusks pameee cmt, upper 
exserti. 
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TIBETIAN MUSKy . 


Moschus Moschifervs. M. folliculo umbilicali, Tin, Syit. Naty 
Pp. Ql a 
Grey-brown Musk with umbilical follicle. 
Moschus. Schroech. hist. mosch. t. 44. 
Animal moschiferum. Nicremb, hist.natip. 184. J. G. Gam 
nov. comm. Petrop. 4. p. 393+ bt, 127%. 

Capra moschi, Aldr. bisulc. p. 743 Gean. Quadr. p. 786, 
le Muse, Buff. 12. p. 361. and j. p. 221. pl 29. 


Tur Musk is one of tse adrpeds 
true form and natural history 
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known, and was first mentioned by the Arabians*, 
whose physicians used the drug in their practice. 
ie animal was by some considered as a kind of 
oat, by others as a species of Deer, or Antelope, 
and was, of course, supposed to be a horned ani- 
mal; nor was it till about the decline of the se- 
»  venteenth century that a‘tolerably accurate de- 
" scription OF figure was to be found. 
The size and general appearance of this animal 
ill resemble those of a small Roebuck. It 
measures about three feet three inches in length; 
about two feet three inches in-height from the top 
of the shoulders to the bottom of the fore-feet, 
‘and two feet nine inches from the top of the 
haunches to the bottom of the hind-feet. The 
upper jaw is considerably longer than the lower, 
and is furnished on each side with a curved tusk 
about two inches long, and consequently exposed 
to view when the mouth is closed. These tusks are 
_ of a different form from those of any other quadru- 
ped; being sharp-edged on their inner or lower 
side, so as to resemble, in some degree, a pair of 
small crooked knives: their substance is a kind of 
ivory, as in the tusks of the Babyrussa and some 
ther animals. The ears are long and narrow, of 
a_ pale yellow on the , and deep brown on 
outside: the chin of a yellowish cast; the ge- 
olour of thewhole body a kind of deep iron- 
5 the tips of the hairs being of a ferruginous 


| t, the Feinainder blackish, growing much sal 
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or whitish towards the roots: each haird§some- 
what waved or undulated throughout its whole 
length; and is of a strong and elastic nature, 
growing somewhat upright on the animal, and 
very thick. In some specimens tlic cheeks are 
whitish, and the sides of the neck marked by a 4 
longitudinal whitish band or stripe, descending to 
the breast ; while the flanks and sides are bscurely * 
striped by a few waved whitish streaks: in others 
- 





the colour is uniform, or as at first described: the 
hoofs are long and black : the tail extremely short, 
and so concealed by the fur as to be scarce, if at 
all, visible on a general view. 7 

The female is smaller than the male, and wants 
the tusks: it has also two small teats. 

These animals are principally found in the king- 
dom of Zibet ; the province of A/ohang Meng, in | 
China ; Tonquin, and Boutan, They are also found 
about the lake Baikal, and near the rivers Jenesea 
and Argun. Their favourite haunts are the tops 
of mountains covered with pines, where they de- 
light to wander in places of the most difficult ac- 
cess, resembling, in their manners, the Chamois — 
and other mountain quadrupeds, springing with 
great celerity, and, when pursued, taking refugi 
among the highest and most inaccessible summits. 

They are hunted for the sake of well 
known perfume; which is contained 1 7, ae 
receptacle about the size of a small egg, h zing 
from the middle of the abdomen, and peculiar 
the animal. This receptacle is fot 


stant 5 with a.soft,qanctuous, bro 
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 stance,vof the most powerful and penetrating smell ; 
and which is no other than the perfume in its na- 
tural state. As soon as the animal is killed, the 
_ hunters cut off the receptacle or musk-bag, and 
; tie it up ready for sale. The animals must of ne- 
. 






. cessity be extremely numerous in some parts, 
since we are assured by Tavernier, the celebrated 
merchant and traveller, that he purchased, in one 
of his tm journeys, no less than seven thou- 

d six hundred and seventy-three musk-bags. 
Wen. receptacle or follicle containing the musk 
is covered externally with short brown hair, and 
is more or less full according to the age, health, 

' &c. of the animal: the contained substance or 

musk is, when dry, of a dark reddish brown or 
rusty black colour, somewhat unctuous, and of a 
more or less granulated appearance: it has a bit- 
“terish subacrid taste ; and a fragrant smell, agree- 
able at a distance, but so strong as to be highly 
unpleasant when smelt near to. So violent in- 
deed is the smell of musk, when fresh taken from 
: animal, or from quantities put up by the mer- 
ants for sale, that it has been known to force 
the blood from the nose, eyes, and ears of those 
who have imprudently inhaled its vapours; and 
we are assured by Chardin, that whenever he was 
making purchases of musk, he always 
ecessary to cover his face with several 
f a handkerchief, in order to be sufficiently 
cure against the sudden effects of the smell. 
is an expensive drug it is ary 
by vero pecs and 
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assured that pieces of lead have been found in 
some of the receptacles, inserted in order toin- 
crease the weight. The smell of musk is so re- | 
markably diffusive, that every thing in its neigh- 
bourhood becomes strongly infected with it; and 
what has once received it, is apt to retain the { 
scent for a great length of time: even a silver 
cup that has had musk in it does not easily part 
with the scent, though other odors are in general 
very readily discharged from metallic substances, 

As a medicine it is held in high estimation in 
the eastern countries, and has now been intro- 
duced into pretty general use among ourselves, 
especially in those disorders which are commonly 
termed nervous; and in convulsive and other : 
cases, it is often exhibited in pretty large doses 
with great success. 








INDIAN MUSK. 


Moschus Indicus. MM. supra rufus, subtus albidus unicolor, ungu- 
lis succenturiatis, cauda unicolore, Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. 


P- 173+ 

Rufous Musk, whitish beneath, with spurious hoofs, and some- 
what lengthened taii. 

‘Tragulus Indicus. Briss. regn. anim. p. 95, @e I+ 


Tus species is said by Mons. Brisson, who 
seems its first describer, to be rather larger than 
the common or Tibetian Musk, of the colour 
mentioned in the specific character, with the head” 
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shaped like that of a horse, upright oblong ears, 
and slender legs. It is a native of India. 
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PYGMY MUSK. 


Moschus Pygmeus. JW. supra fusco-rufus, subtus albus, ungu- 


, lis succentupiatis nullis. Lin. Syst. Nat, Gmei. p. 173. Eval. 
maa A, 3s 
~ Reddish*brown Musk, white beneath, without false hoofs. 


Moschus Pygmaus. M, pedibus digito humuno angustivribus. 
Lin, Sust. Nat, 12. ed, p. 92. 

Cerva parvula Africana, &c, Seb. mus, 1. p. 70. t. 43-f. 15 2, 3- 

Le Chevrotain. Buff. 12. p. 341. pl. 42, 43. 

Guinea Musk. Pennant Quadr. 1. p, 127. 


= 


Tus most elegant little animal is considerably 
smaller than a domestic cat, measuring little more 
than nine inches‘from the nose to the tail. Its 
colour is bright bay, white beneath and on the 
insides of the thighs. Its shape is beautiful, and 
the legs are so slender as not to exceed the dia- 
meter of a swan quill: the head is rather large, 
the ears and eyes large, and the aspect mild: in 
the upper jaw are two tusks: the tail is about an 
inch in length, and the feet are remarkable for 

ep ovize no appendicular or false hoofs, by which 
- mark this species may be distinguished from some 
| others, not only of this genus, but of that of An- 

telope, to Which it is nearly allied in size and ge- 

neral appearance. It is a native of many parts 
of the East Indies and the Indiamislands, and is 
said to-be most common in Java, where the natives 
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catch great numbers in snare , and carry them to 
the markets in cages forsale. According to Mr. 
Pennant they may be purchased at so low a rate 
as two pence halfpenny a-piece. 

The Pygmy Musk has been very elegantly 
figured by Seba and others, but has often been 
confounded with some other species, as well as 
with the Royal Antelope, an animal equally beauti- 
ful and diminutive, and which will be described 
under its proper genus. It is necessary to observe, 
that our present animal is improperly supposed by 
M. Brisson and others to be a native of Guinea. 
I must also add, that the elegant specimen in the 
Leverian Museum, particularly referred to by Mr. 
Pennant, in his History of Quadrupeds, as well as 
described by myself in the Naturalist’s Miscellany, 
is in reality a diflerent species, viz. the JJoschus 
Javanicus. 

The legs of the Pygmy Musk have been fre- 
quently capped at the upper joint with gold. or 
silver, and in that state used by way of tobacco- 
stoppers. Specimens thus prepared may be seen 
in most musedms, and are also engraved in the 

¢works of Seba and Buffon. A leg of this animal 
is also described by Grew in his Museum of the 
Royal Society, under the highly impr per title of 
a leg of a Greenland Stag. 
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Moschus NMesbinea:; p4 supra idencteibbacon, subtus albus, 
lateribus albo-maculatis, ungulis succenturiatis nullis, Lin, Syst. 
Nat. Gmel. p. 174. 

Olivaceo-cinereous Musk, white beneath, with the sides spotted 

t with white, and no false hoofs. 

Meminna. Kaogz Ceyl. p. 21. 

Chevrotain A peau marqueteé de taches blanches. Buf. 12. 
p- 315. 

Mémina ou Chevrotain de Ceylan. Buff. Suppl. 3. p. 102. ph. 15. 

Indian Musk. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 127. 


Tue Meminna is a native of the Indian islands, 
and is chiefly found in Ceylon and Java. 

It is readily distinguished, by its remarkable 
colour and spots, from the rest of it congeners. 
It seems to have been first acknowledged as a dis- 
tinct species of this genus by Mr. Pennant, who 
described it from a drawing communicated by 
Governor Loten from Ceylon. 

Its length is about seventeen mches; its colour 
a cinereous olive, with the throat, breast, and belly, 
white, and the sides and haunches spotted and 
barred transversely with white: the ears are large 
and open, and the tail very short.. The weight of 
this species is about five pounds and a-haif. 

The Count de Buffon, in his third supplement- 
ary volume, has this animal, but seems to 
or i as ple rather than a distinct spe- 

! ds i with the Moschus pyg- 
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Moschus Javanicus. M. supra ferrugineus, subtus longitudinali- 
ter albus, cauda Jongiuscula villosa subtus et apice alba, ungulis 
succenturiatis exiguis. Lin, Syst. Nat, Gimel, p.174. Pall, 
spic. Zool. 12. p, 18, 13. p. 28. 

Ferruginous Musk, longitudinally white beneath, with villoge 
tail, white beneath and at the tip, and small appendicular 
hoofs. 


Le Chevrotain de Java. Buff. Suppl. 6. p. 229. pl. go, 


Turis species, which, as its name imports is a 
native of the island of Java, appears to have been 
first described by Dr. Pallas, in his w om vcutitled 
Spicilegia Zoologica. Its size is that of # rabbet, 
and its general colour ferruginous brown, with 
blackish hairs intermixed, and whitish beneath, 
with a pair of longitudinal white stripes running 
down on each side the lower part of the neck ; the 
tail is white beneath and at the tip: the feet, which 
nearly resemble those of the Pygmy Musk, are 
yet furnished with very small appendicular hoofs. 
This animal is introduced into the sixth supple- 
mentary volume of Buffon, and is figured under 
the name of Chevrotain de Java. It appears to be 
the animal of which Mr. Pennant quotes a speci- 
men in the Leverian Museum, and which, 
some oversight, has been described. by him in his 
History of Quadrupeds, and by myself in the Na- 
turalist’s Miscellany, as the Moschus Pygmeus ; 
the circumstance of the appendicular or false hoofs 
having been, through inadvertance, overlooked. 
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‘ Count de Buffon considers it as a variety 
only of the Aeminna before described. 


— 
AMERICAN MUSK. 


Moschus Americanus. M. rufo-fuscus, ore nigro gula alba, 

Lin. Syrt. Nat. Gmel. p. 174. Erxl. mamm. p. 324. m4. 
Rufous-biown Musk, with black muzzle and white throat. 
Brasilian Musk, Pennant Quadr, 1. p. 136. 


b Tue American Musk is confined to the South- 
' ern parts of that continent, and is principally 
} found in Guiana and Brasil. Mr. Pennant de- 
scribes it as of the size of a Roebuck, with ears 
four inches long; the veins very apparent: eyes 
large and black; nostrils wide; space about the 
' mouth black: hind legs longer than the fore ; tail 
_ six inches long ; white beneath: hair on the whole 
* body short and smooth: head and neck tawny, 
} mixed with ash-colour: back, sides, chest, and 
| thighs, of'a bright rust-colour: lower part of the 
belly and insides of the thighs white. Marcgrave 
says ‘the throat and under side of the neck are 
also white. 

_ . This animal, says Mr. Pennant, is excessively 
timid, and most remarkably active and swift, and 
can stand, like & goat, with all the four legs to- 

gether on the point of a rock. They are said to 
be often seen swimming rivers, and are at that 
time easily taken. The Indians hunt them, and 
their flesh is esteemed very delicate. The French 
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of Guiana call them Biches or Does, —- 
notwithstanding their resemblance to Deer,” 

sexes ure without horns. oth Mr. Pennant and 
Gmelin, in his edition of the Systema Natura, 
seem to consider a small spotted specics figured 
by Seba as the same with this: but it appears, at 
least‘so far as size and colour can constitute a dif- 
ference, to be very distinct. 








LEVERIAN MUSK. 


Moschus Delicatulus. M. fusco-ferrugincus, supra maculis albis 
notatus. Museum Leverianum, vol. 1. p. 149. t. 36, 

Ferruginous-brown Musk, spotted above with white. 

Small spotted Musk. Museum Leverianum 1, p. 151. pl. 36. 

Cervula Surinamensis subrubra albis maculis notata, Seb, mus, 


Le pe 78. tage fo 2. 





Tuts species, if such it really be, seems to have —* 
been first figured by Seba, who assures us that it 
isa native of Surinam, and describes of a 









very clear in his expressions relative 
but it seems to rank among the 
cies, such as the Javanicus, Pygm: 
animal described and figured im 
of the Museum Leverianum une 
Moschus delicatulus or small spotted Musk, appears 
so very nearly allied to that of Scba, that it is in 
all probability the same. It is, however, whitish , 
beneath the neck and breast, and the tail is a 
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yee and thinner than in Seba’s figure, and 
0 


well covered with hair. In size it scarcely 
f exceeds that of the Pygmy Musk. 

The figure given in the Museum Leverianum 
is introduced by Mr. Schreber into his work on 
Quadrupeds under the same title, viz. Aoschus 
delicatulus. I must, however, confess myself to 
be not without some suspicion, from the fineness 
and closeness of the hair, in the above-mentioned 
specimen, that it is rather a very young animal than 

of its true size: it must consequently be considered 
asdoubtful. In the form of its teeth it nearly re- 
mbles the M. Javanicus and some others, having 

e two middle cutting-teeth very broad. For the 

satisfaction of the reader, the figure is copied from 
the Museum Leverianum into the present work. 
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CERVUS. DEER 


Generic Character. , 
. | 


/ 

Cornua solida, tenera corio Hornb saa covered while 
hirto tecta apiceque cres- ae: 7 a a hairy skins 
centia, denudata,’ annua, Hviocky 4a na 
furcata. * 

Dentes Primores inferiores sere) the lower jaw 
octo. 

Laniarii nulli (interdum soli- Ceninesiedh none Ganda ' 
tarii superius). single in the upper jaw), 
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Cervus Aces. C. cornibus acaulibus palmate, caruagula getturali. 
Lin, Syst. Nat. p. 92. 


Deer with stemless palmated bone cag 
Alce. Gesn. Quadr. 16 p. 1. 7 out 


Quadr, t. 30, 31. 


LElan. Buff. 12. p. 79. and Suppl. gi8 ee. 
Elk. Pennant Quadr 1. p. 105. ae na 4 


Deer, Dudley. Phil. Trans. No. 368. p. 165. Dale 
Phil: Trans. No, 444. p. 384. Josselyn Vou, Engl. p. 88. 


Cerys Alcs.” ‘Phe Elk, Muweum mtu te. 3- 4 
pl 8. by eae : 
; . ae : ot 

Ti Elk, by farthe lafigest aniainget” this ge- 
hus, is, when full grown, scarcely inferiof to a 
horse in size. It is common to both continents, 
inbabiting only the coldest regions, and is ob- 

v.41. P. It. 18 
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served to arrive at a greater magnitude in Asia 
and America than in Europe. In its shape it is 
much less elegant than the rest of the deer tribe, 


. ‘les, a very short and thick neck, a large head, 


= 
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we | 


jlating almost@ammediately from the base 


Grog oul palmates form, a thick, broad, heavy 
upp 


: lip, hanging very much over the lower, 
very high si s, and long legs. Notwith- 
standing its awkward proportions, it fs, however, 
sot a noble dail jestic appearance. It is also a 
inild andgharmless animal, amd principally sup- 
portssitself by, brousing the boughs of trees in the 
vast and dreary forests of the frozen zone. 

The colour of the Elk is a dark, greyish brown, 
much paler, of inclining to whitcness on the legs 
and beneath the tail. The hair, which is of a strong, 
coarsey and elastic nature, is much longer on the 


. | top of the shoulders and on the ridge of the neck 
- than on “Other parts, forming a kind of stiffish 

beneath the neck the or is also of consi- 
derable: 


length, and in some specimens of the ani- 

mal, a sort,of caruncle or pendent excrescence, 
covered With long hair, is seen hanging from be- 
ath the throat*: the eyes and ears are lange; 
the hoofs broad, | the taileextremely short. 
The yreatest: height. of the Elk 48, according. to 

Mr, Rasen about seventeen hands, and its 


. 


* ‘Bis pre ae the speaific character, as given y 


Linnzus ; yet it seems not to take place in all individuals, and may 


, probably be more visible ‘or protuberant at some particular seasons 


than at others, 
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Seatest weight about 12 29 pounds. The horns “A 
— have been known to weigh fifty-six pounds, and 4 
to measure each thirty-two we esfitylength. The 
_female is rather smaller te and has * ‘ 
~ horns. ' 

In, Europe the Elk is iefly i en, 
re as and some parts of Russia. _ In ASia it 
occurs in the woody tracts of the Russian do- 
minions, and in Siberia in particular istfound of 
gigantic magnitude. In Americ@®it seems to be 
most common in Canada, and the country at 
the great lakes, and is called by the name 
Moove-Deer. The Eli chuses its residence in the 
midst of forests, for the convenience of brousing — 
the boughs of trees; for it grazes sonst diffi-. 
cultly on account of short neck an long legs. j 
Its general pace is described to be a high, sham-» , 
bling, but very swift trot, the feet being lifted | 
up very high, and the hoofs clatterifig* much- 
during their motion, as is the case also with the 
Rein-Decr. They feed principally by night, and © 
whenever they graze are observed togchuse an asa, 
cending g@und, for the greater convenience of 
reaching the surface-with their lips. 

The Elk, though naturally of an inoffensive ee . 
peaceable disposition, displays a high, degr 
courage, and even ferocity, when suddenly # 
tacked ; defending himseif with ae vigour, 


anil 


- 


‘eee on ry" 


+ ‘This clattering of the 
is particularly affirmed of 


- 
2 
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. - . 
ly with his horgs, but also by striking violently 
» » with his fore feet, in the use of which he is so 
» dextrous as to kill a dog, or even a wolf, 


ata single blow. . ; 
er chace of t Moose forms amimpor- 
“~ =: po e natives of North Ame- 


a is Ep in different methods. Iszst, 
before the rivers and lakes are frozen ; when mul- 
ant the savages ‘assemble in their canoes, 
witli@them a vast crescent, each horn 
hse the shore. Another party perform their 
Le of the chace among the woods ; surrounding, 
~~ oan extensive tract, Létting loose their dogs, and 
"pressing towards the water with loud cries. The 
Minas rmed by the noise, fly before the hun- 
ters, and pluhge into the lake, where they are 
, killed by the persons in the canoes, prepared tor 
their reception, with lances and clubs. 

The othér method is more artful. The savages 

_ enclose a large space with stakes, hedged with 
'- branches of trees, forming two sides of a triangle: 
G2 bottom gpens into a second space completely 
'.* triangular. At the opening are hungynumbers of 
snares made of slips of raw hides. The Indians, 

a before, assemble in great troops, and with all 
inds of noisés drive into the first inclosure not 
ly the Mooses, but the other kinds of deer which 
and in the count} : some in forcing their way 

0 farthest triangle are caught in the snares 
x horns ; and those which escape the 
the little GPening, find their fate 
directed at them ‘trom al TS. 
_ «( 
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_stant the sportecian fire 
sets off'in a most rapid f 
deery a prodigious sate ng with 
wifl run perhaps ty or thi 
comes to bay, or takes to the ed 
usual time for thi is cingegents ‘i 
hunters avoid Sing on the oft 
is strong enol to melt the ceeds crust: 
Which the snow isicovered ; otherwise t e anim 
can run over the firm surface: they 
becomes soft enough to impede the fli 
Moose, which sinks up,to the shoulders, 
andygets on with gn a difficulty. 
pursues at his ease on his broad rackets omsno’ 
shoes, and makes a ready prey of thepdistr 
animal. — 
The figure of the Elk given in the 12th vol. 0 
the Count de Buffon’s Natural ee ‘is so 
like the animal, that I can hardly ¢ i 
represent ia , but rather 
rican Deer or Orignal, since the 
being very a sell as nt th 
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ait of Mr. oa” 
ad * Mr. Pennant, that the 
rare in the southern parts 
OD means uncommon in 


all yg 01 ilepsy ; and that it finds its 

; its €ar with the hoof till it 
te conseqtience Betis ation, the 

» the ‘Elk forms an articl@6f the ancient 
“medica. This absurdity seems to have 
emated from the circumstanée which is said 
ften 0 take place when oa is first started, 
iz. Er ehstlle animal, thro dden fear or. sur- 
prise, falls dow, as if di the and does ngt»re- 
gels complete use of its limbs tiil some se- 


in aging, afid worn as a preservative 

ag ee cs ‘complaint above mentioned; and 
me hoof was held in the patient's hand, 

appli he pulse, or put to the left car, or 
spended. fr the neck in_sugh Y as to 


ee England * the 






~ 

r iy 

es ” 

0 cassie, quaiot ity 
f the is as follows: 

a Jom a a thon- 


elapsed. A piece ‘of the hoof was: 


. sometimes © 


SU] has prevailed im many | 
tet What the Elk is nave. @ 


ne 


1 
seen thirty-three © 4 or tw ‘edge feet e 


other writers have said that. its bastie 
known to weigh between three 
pounds, but these are ac lich seem to = § ~ 
serve bit little credit, bably Sina 
the vague and uncertain omy - 
cated by the Indian tribes. 

That some animal, however, of the deer kindy , 
far superior in size to any at present knggyn, does 
either exist, or*has at:least existe} is iently. 
proved by the’enormous fossil horns which are 
often found ata’considerable depth in tl 
Ireland, as well as‘in America and other ot 
the world; and which have by many. been ‘sup= 
posed to belong to the Edk or Moose. Their ap 
pearance, however, differs so considerably from 
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be two fathom asunder, (a fathom is six feet from the tip of 
finger to the tip of the other, that is fonr cubits) tind i 
from the toe of the fore-feet to the pitch of the shoulder 
foot, both which hath been taken by some of my sceplique 
to be monstrous"lyes. If you consider the breadth that the 
carrieth, and the a of the horns, fl be easil 
duced to contébute your ief. And for their height since 1 came 
into England have FeadyPr. Schroderus his chymical dispensatory 
translated into English by Dr, Rowland, where he writes (hat the 
he lived in Finland wader Gastacus Thorn, he a that 


killed “and p -te ae mother, seven 
Lo you gow si the gi 4 if yOu! 
surntion; tell me “Thee there is between: 


and twelve foot. 
ture, which are ie 
Ged ; — 's ‘dor 


to 
fy Jou 
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: that it seems now 


' géfierally agreed among naturalists, that 


» Pretty 
mt they must longed to some species either 


quite extinct or hi undiscovered. They are 
much longer an Ower in proportion than 
those are furnished with brow 


ant] and the processes or divisions into which 
the sides and extremities run are much longer, 
sharper more distant in proportion. These 
ho beei'sometimes found of the length of 
eight feet each; and have measured fourteen feet 
- ie and tip, when adhering to the skull. 
The le skeleton is said to have been sometimes 
found also. Specimens of these horns occur in 
most of our museums, and are justly considered as 
~ some of the most interesting examples of fossil 
zoology. It is, indeed, impossible to view with- 
' - . Out astonishment such immense productions, and 
same time to recollect that they were annu- 
shed andweproduced. 
It was probably some specimen of this kind that 
gave rise tothe lines of Waller: 
“So we some antique heroe's <. 
Learn by his lance's weight and length ; 
As these vast beams express the beast 
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. : 
Whose shady brows alive they drest. 
Sich game, while yet was new, 
Fm 2 Nimrod di c. = * 
9 ‘huntsman of our feeble race, 
- 4) dare such a mon ? 
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never wor 
em Re ge mpage 
* Which, might it never have been cast 
(Each year's growth added to the lst) 
lofty branches h 
earth's bold son's : 
Heay'n with these engines scal'd, 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd.” 


prom Ta o>; 
REIN DEER. 


Cervus Tarandus. C. cornibus raaale recurvatis teretibus? sum- 
mitatibus palmatis. Lan. Syst. Nat. p. 98. 
Deer with branched, recurvate, rougd horns, with palmated ex- 







tremities. 
Tarandus. Plin. Hist. Nat. 8.¢. 34, Aldr. bisulc. p. 859. ot, 
Jig. p. 861. Jonst. Quadr. p. . 37+ 36. 


“Rangifer. Gesu. Quadr. p. 950 Ir, p. 62. ' ol 











Cervus rangifer. Ray. syn. Q : 2 

Le Renne. Buff. 12. p. 79. and Suppl. 3.9. 332, ae 

Rein Deer. Pennant Quadr, 1. p. 111. ~~ 9 

Tux ReingDeer, like the Elky i jitant 
of the northern’ In, ts chief re- , 


sidence is if Norway and Lapland. 
frequents the north’coast as far as Kai cha 
and the inland’parts as fi as Siberia J n Amne- 
rica it occurs ingGreenland, ang 

farther: wth than nite * 
grown ‘Rein Deer is, according t 
four feet six inches: the body is of 
5: cs oe “8 
ia sa . 
+s Sa ; 
- E * a he ' 






















ee a 
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et Oe 
Ry is brown @hove an ite beneath, but Fal 


it advaneés in age, it often becomes of a greyish 
® white, and sométimes almost entirely white: the 
space about the is.always black: theghair on 
the under part ; is of much greater length 


n the rest, an sa kind of hanging beard 


) Ete part : both sexes are furnished with horns, 
r+ 


_ but. of the male are much larger and longer 
s th of thé female: the hoofs are long, large, 
“e and as are also the false or secondary hoot 


behind ; and these latter, while the animal is run- 
ning, make by their collision a remarkable clat- 
tering sound, “which may be heard at a consider- 














. 





able distance. 
e No animal of this tribe appearggto vary so much 
in the form and le of its horns as the Rein 
Deer, the indiy ‘uli which, according to a&e 
and other ¢ireumstances, present so different an 
‘appearance in this respect, that a person inconver- 
sant in the jiistory of the animal, would, at first 
hatdly Suppose them fo belong to the same 
eral the hongs are remarkable for 
Jen a and proportionallilslender nee; 


widely. xpa ' ted tips direc ted for- 
ds: toy the lj horn rises 
another lars ‘a ireeted “Upwards,« and 


the ns ; the remainder of: the horn 
toa great leagth'in a backward direction, _ 
more or less branched. at theend... In the 
Piel aged Rein Deer the horns are 
eir slender fori ; but as the ani- 
are of a stronger appear- 


Teo alten ee, 

















































e is taken 
Ridingér, and has also 
supplemental volume of 
Natural History. ae 
The Rein Deer is celebrated fi 
the simple and harmless inhabi ) 
who, gindisturbed by the sound of w 
troubles of cofiimerce, lead a kind of pastora 
even within the frozen limits of the i 
and have no other cares those © i : 
for the ee & Pehelr oe, an of rearing 
and su : ir numerous herds of 
ger ch may be’ Sai constitute a 
whole wealth; ted ae are used not 
tor the purposes of food, bit for,tray@lling o 
sionally over that frozen country during ei 








ter season. 
Linneus, én his Flora Lapponie 
flattering ription of the felicity 
der’s life: b 
FO fis Lappo’ equi ngs 


sic bene | conte; us. 
times an tat 
ag tuage rene 


mas Eat rovinci 
swpe defictunt; del 
pelle ab omnibus cw 
‘ ignorang | juicl 
Pkacnd Jovis ft 



















facili senectute et .summa sanitate! wife /latent 
myriades motborum nobis Europeis communes. 
ivi8 in sylvi T, nec semen’ 
is, tam Deus optimus ‘Optime. 
‘ornamenta s ula arborum folia, gra- 
Osi ne tual ‘tuus potus aqua crystalline pel- 
itatis, quae nec cerebrum insania adficit, nec 
Alpibus tuis producit. Cibus tuus est 

empore piscis recens, vel estivo serum 

actis, sie! autuminali tetrao, vel hyemali caro re- 
[ tere rina a sale et paney singula vice 
ny edis dum securus e lecto 
Peat ol tis, 1 ipo Host, venena nos- 


_ que latent sub dulci me! obruit 
utus, nec fe termitten f nee desing 
es corpore et alacri, an 


pa li O sancta innocentia, estne hic tuus 
ops: inter Faunos in summo septentrione, inque 

+4 whabita terra? numne sic prefers stragula 

nollibus serico tectis plumis? Sic 
veteres, nec male.” 4 

ogy the English reader, mist be con- 
f somewhat abbreviated 













































Or dam 
5 But to plague amid their tainted 
The sick'ning sons of full-fed hae . 
Thy aged)sires can boast a cent’ry 

And life's dear lamp burns briskly to 
In woods and groves, beneath the trembling 
Glides on, content, thy anes 


Gay exercise with ruddy heal wats < 
And, far beyond the rest! th *’ 
O sacred throne: 







Here stands ee 





“* ‘Tig here t Lae thy snowy wings, 
e” Far from the pride of courts Sipmp of Py: 
! re Che 


It is true there are some drswbelhcs. on. this. 
scene of felicity. The winter — be said to 
tinue nearly nine months, and is 
known in the more southern regiot 
the sun is ipvisible , for a certain p 
moon and » with the eo nt 
of the aurora’ 
snow, constitute th 
ture. . Durig 1 ci 
tants myst peri Pthe 
aténdant on a northern winter. het 
mer, on c 
menced, is scarce less 


merable rent @: 
¢ dole, 







a from 
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the inhabitants, in order to walk ak wae 
mon comfort; to pangint their faces with a mixture 
of ta ‘composition is i iver- 
en, women, and children, 
‘ith the black/€osmetic, as 
intly terms it. In realit¥y-therefore, 
; happiness of the Laplanders consists in 
from the calamities of wary from most 


of luxury, arising gem the more 


ie of polished nations. 
oct a Nae in sledges, drawn 


eer, h Ba by various au- 
* ths 
meet re in Lapland ae. of Ref eer, 
the wild and thetame. The latter are far pretera 
tothe formér for drawing the sledge, to which the 
plander accustoms Chews betiines, yoking them 
stip, which goes round the neck, and 
tween the legs. The sledge is ex- 
and coveredsat the bottom with 
Young deer, the hair tilined to slide 
: on who sits on this 
, fastened round the 
ar ith his voice, 


goad of the wild 
ugh by tar the strongest, ‘es found 
and often turty upon their drivers, whe 


é@ but to cover them- 


e sledge, an the animal vent its 


a a 





a upon that. 


that are tame; no creature can be more active, 
patient, and willing: when hard pushed, they will. 

trot nine or ten Swedish it is saidp or bes © 
tween fifty and sixty Engli , at one stretch; 

but in such a casé the poor @Pedient cugature fa- ! 







tigues itself to death; and if not killed imme 
ately by its owner, will die in a day or two 
In general they can go about thirty mi 
halting, and without any great or | 
efforts. Thisygwhich is the only way of tra 
ling in Lapland, can be performed toadvantage .. 
only when the snow is glazed yover with ice; and 
though it be a speedy method*of conveyange, yet Y 
it is inconvenient, dangerous, and troublesome. 

The chief food of the Rein Deer is a species of < 

Lichen, commonly called the Rein-Deer moss, 
which covers yast tracts of the, northern regions, 
and on which these animals particularly delight to 
brouze. In summer they readilyyo 
plenty, and in winter dig with thei 
the snow to arrive at it. 

With the landers this animal is 
substitute of the Horse, the » 
Goat. 

Those innoeent people, have 
ous uses, and reclaimed it fr 
They devote their whole care to its m 
occasion ousing and nursing theif 
ing the winter, and attending them duri1 
summer to the tops oftheir mountains, , 
sides of their clear lakes and streams, 1 


















aa 


; ste. 

he often bordered® with native * roses. 
- They understand all the arts of the dairy, and 
from the milk of deer prepare wees of their 








be 


STAG. 


the C. cornibus ramosis, totis teretibus recuestil, 
yyst, Nat. p. 98. 

“Rufous-brown Deer, with cylindric, 1 branching horns: 
Cervus. Plin, Hist, Nat. 8. ch. 32. Gesn. Quadr. p. 3.54. Aldr. 
eee p: 774 Jonst. Quadr. p. $2. t. 32+ 35 


i on Pp. Ogxpl. 9, 10. 
anal Brit. Zool. 1. 35. No. 6. 


Stag. Pennant Quadr. I.p. 114. 
“The Stag, Hart, or Red Deer, male, The Hind, female, 





. 


Tur Stag, says Buffon, is one of those innocent 
and peaceable animals that seem destined to ein- 
bellish the for and animate the solitudes of 
egance of his form, the lightness 
, the strength of his limbs, and the 
orns with which his head is decorated, 
ive hi a high rank among quadru- 
worthy the admiration of » 


ae ae A 
Bees 

-_ = circumstance is mentioned 
his wor! gure of the earth. He assures us. 
er Tenglio in Lapland he saw roses + of as igi 
ever observed in gardens. 


+ I kodb gM what kind of roses these could be: Linas simsall 
such in his Flora Lapponica, yi ita 
i’ > 






















7 ” . 
“The Stag cits bo 
ferent countries, but is generally 
and a half high ; has i 
whitish. beneath, 
or blackish bro 1 
low-brown, and 8 ins 
eptirely white. The horns v 1 
- number of ramificatio cording to the 
the animal, and, as in others of this 
annually cast, The general number 
in a well gr Stag seems to be six or 
but they are sometimes far more numerous *. 

The Stag is a native of almost all the temperate — 
parts of Europe,. 35, well as pe cil 0 OC- 
curs in North’ America, where i 
rives at a larger +t size than in a 
except in Siberia, where, accordin ’ Mr. Pen 
nant, itis found of gigantie magnitude. If Ame- |» 
rica the Stag, like many other native snindals, 


gradually receded from particular regionsg 

portion to increased cultivation. V 

by Kalm, that an old Indian, wh ing 

the y 74g@had killed several are 

whee the city of Philadelphia now s 
The Stag is supposed to ha¥ 


troduced into our own i 
it is very Common. ov) 















* Man "viet of thi Hind maybe 1 
of Ridi 
+ Lawson, on the ary, says thes 


than the European, thou 
ee 













or Fallow Deer, 
or to that of the 
itself of a more placid and 
ition. 
hers of this tribe, is na- 
I bling in herds in the 
d Shrine the leaves a shoots 
s, &e. 
48The size and statysbtor These animals (says 
pe vate. differ ante to the places they inha- 
ee . — . frequent thesvalleys, or hills 
ine are lan d taller than 
those whiel on dry and rocky mountains. 
The latter are ¥ low, thick, and short: neither are 
to ae fewitt; though they run longer than 


they are also more vicious, and have 


air on their heads: their horns are com- 

‘and black, like a stunted tree, the 

is always of a darker colour; but 

e | of the stags which feed i plains are 
ad nk of a clear reddish colour, like the wood 
nr tree earl groWein a good. soil. 

se sta er apes the lofty 
alwaygy ee scoppices, 

3 oe more cay clude the pursuit of 
logs. ‘The Corsi¢an ap to b smallest 


n stags. He exceeds’ not half 
Peuliny and may be re- 




















is i€ 
















y 

at that age than the olé 
which are, 
© The 
acute smell, ell 
ing, he raises his head, 
from a great distance. Vhe 
pice or other ee pla ee 
round him on es, ant 
discover if any object be near th 
turb him. He: is a simple,* yet 7 
crafty animal. When hissed or calle ay ‘ 
distance, he stops short, and” looks. 
and with a kind of admiration, at carriage 
wr men; and if they have neither « ms 
he moves.on ncernedly, and®without 


He appears W@Rlisten with Sreaserans 














delight to the shepherd’s pipe*, “and t sie 
ince arti ce ag encol 
deceive him. Ing 


\* 
* In Playfo 







“ae Rene 4 ‘ f, yea sil ce ne: ys 
of Stags, Ss enty, © oad, followin 

Tin; which w the 

ceased, they al 





cut of ¥ 





























¢ eats slow, and has 
3 and after his oo is 
T gninates at leisure. He 


id rise his first stomach. This 


the length 






=, saehlo less facility than Ox, 
is only by viol Shakes that the stag can 
ulfy prot ~ direction of 
passage fhrougiieliich. the al must pass: 
neck of thelox is short aud fait, but that of 
the stag is ‘long, andarc ed, and conséquently 
“i vs ‘orts aye required in rumination. 
ter and spring the stag does not drink, 
ender herbage being sufficient to 
oh of summer he frequents the brooks, marshes, 
- an ~~ s and in autumn is so over-heated 
; = he searches every where for water to bathe 
| nd Féfresh his body. He then swims easier than 
ny her time on account of his fatness, and has 
Lf PisteiFed®crsing very_] rivers. He 
aps. still morenimbly than he s , and when 


ory d, an readily clear a h gevor pale of six 
My ch. a 3 ties according 
On n mn they search for the 

x sat shrubs fl re or 


mh al 
sath uring ne 





t 
’ 














is thirst ; “but during the parching © 









pe ‘ 


ef and hazel 
cornel, &c:4 In‘sum 






ae uds of the ae 

= ew t my, have great 
choice, they prefer rye to , and the 
black berry-bearing sia rangula) 
to all other wood. The the fawn rah 
good: that of the female or hind, not bad, b 
of the stag is strongygand of an unpleasant. fla- 
vour: the skin and the horns are the most use- 
ful parts of the animal; the former ing a 
very pliabl€ and durable leather, while ‘the } 
are used by cuflers and other artificers for v 4 
purposes of manufacture.” 

Stags in general cast or shed"their horns § 
or later in the month of March, in prop 
their ages. At the end 
grown, and the animal rubs th 
the boughs of trees, or any conveni 

‘order to free them from the skin, which is now | 
become useless, and by the beginning of August 
they begin to assume the full strength ami cor 
sistence which they retain _througonuly the re 5 
mainder o 

It is hy tie to add, that the wae 


of the Stag, which became proverbial am 
ancients, s, in-some degree, a vulgar - for » 


though the animal, compared ith many, o 
quadrupeds, “- be, jastly ‘llligered 
it ces 





















Jived, sincé sepenes, in some inst 


arrive at the age of | 
is by no means P : 
attributed to it, is 


e ence ar 


—— 


* 
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“the tail, 


= le DS p69 2 . 
The I i+ oe ee ee 
ih pe RY ates pry. _ 













Ss hs a 
a a = 


con xy the experience 
iihcratha. Indeed” should notibe forgotten 
Sad Ari the common prejudice, and 
reof the animal afforded 
favour of i its we 
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¥ALLOW DEER. — 

Cervus Dama. C, 6s ocktigy iit eureka Brn as 

‘e-- gee 


own Deer, ‘slightly recurvate, 
branching horns, ated at the top. 
css, SI. 6.24. 


copa Plin. 
p.8 
ay 










a) 
1¥. 4+ 


"Tax Fallow is considerably smaller than” 
, and is f a brownish bay colour, more 
deep in different’ individuals ; whitish bee 
on the insidés.of the limbsyyand beneath 
which #is somewhat lon proportion 
t of the stag, and is comimonly bounded 





i ‘on side by a descending stfeak of black, “but » 










be 





of distinction between this spe- 
the fétm of of fhe hort, which, 


are peculiar to male, and are, 







ede 


as in 


upper s palmated, or di- 

». in continued to a 

, tance down the oufside of each ’ 
7 : ‘ 

ae a2: | -& 
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DOE OR FEMALE FALLOW DEER. 


ate) tah Leviton Mheaigicd de - Kimmy ree Are 





distance above the first; both pointing somewhat. 
forwards. In its general form the animal greatly 
resembles the stag, having’the same elegance of 
aspect, with a more gentle disposition, * 

. The Fallow Deer is not so universal as the stag, 
and is even a rare animal in some parts ef Europe, 


as in France and Germany, but in, Spain.j bio.) 
be found nearly equal to the stag im size. 
curs, according to Mr. Pennant, in 8 of 
Lithuania saa Moldavia, as W well ae 

Palestine, and the northern parts of China. Iny 
America it has never been found, the animals 
sometimes called. American Fallow Deer belotg- 
ing to a different species, peculiar to that conti 
nent. 

The manners of the Fallow Deer resemble those 
of the stag, but it is observed to be less deligats 
in the choice of its food ; eating a variety of 
getables which are refusefl by the former. It ar= 
tives at full growth and perfection in about tlie 
years, and is s said tollive about tw enty. > 

The horns are annually shed, as.in the stag, | 


but at a somewhat later period. Attheir + ta 








* 
: 


* 













pearance they resemble a pair of soft 
or tubercles, and are covered with a villous 
wery vascular skin: they grad 
lengthen, and i 
full growth, the 
vessels, whi 


being grown useless, is rubbed off I 


"ie 
ost - ovinorilite Eee. 


i ions of the blood-vessels still remainmg 
on the co te horn in the form of so many 
ramified furrows. 

— 
7 


VIRGINIAN DEER. 


Cervus Virginianus. C. cornibus ramosis antrorsum versis parum 
palmatis. Lin, Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 179. 
btown Deer, with slender round branched horns, bending 
forward, and slightly palmated at the top. 
Dam@Vitginiana, Raj. Quadr. p. 86. 
Fallow Deer, Laws. Carol. p.123. Catesb. Carol. app. p. 28. 
Virginian Deer. Pennant Quadr. 1 p, 116. 


Tue Virginian Deer is a native of the northern 
parts of America, where it is found in vast herds, 
and is an animal of great importance to the Indian 
natives, who dry its flesh for their winter provi- 
sion: the skin also constitutes a great article of 
commerce, vast numbers being annually imported 
from the colonies; in the year 1764 not fewer, 
aécording to Mr. Pennant, than 25,027 from New 
York and Pensylvania. 

The size of the animal is that of the Fallow 
Deer: its colour a light cinereous brown; the 


d ofig Becper cast, and the belly, sides, shoul- 
. and thighs, whitish, mottled with brown: 
tail 
Uta 





ut ten inches long, and is dusky. 
ite below: the horns slender, bend- 
ing very much forwards, with numerous branches 
in sides, and no antlers. 

s | appears to occur in almost all parts 









PORCISE DEER . x. 
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ty, the young are so coatied off 


' , re the 
le time ‘their greatest desta “2 this spe- 
which is not very numerous, 1 know, from 
“Sexperience, that more are de ‘stroyed in the month 
~ of May than during all the rest of the year. I 

often live in a part of France where the Roe is 
greatly esteemed ( Montbard iw Burgundy ). as y 
oes are annually breught me ative by men, 
Pee, a killed by dogs, witheut reckoning 

tpese ich are devoured. by wolves: and i habe 
served, during the space of more that twenty- 

he five years, ‘ae as if there was a perfect equili- 
Re aay betw een the causes of Lg. and re- 
_ novation,* their number is always néarly equal in 
the same’ districts. It is not difficult _count 
them ; bs they are no where numerous, $i 


. > 
1 t eee effect tinge theoryat the 


horns of L tribe were a kind of reproduction, as it were, of 
me hich the animals braused 5 the nutritious organic 


g themselves, tn s¢ » according to their 
Chnlton ay oe aordinary notion main-_ ‘ 
as % ¢ 
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me bey eh . 
‘ive separately in distinct 


ae examplé,.of an hundred acres, there will, 


‘ane family, rom three'to ies preiduals : for 
a female es generall, -produees two f 
‘sometimes gs forth | Sand someti 
ee very rarely, thr in a distri 
sof d xtent, there will be seven or eig 
Nt tiv ty ; and I have ae Wee h 
each a strict always harbours an equ 
except ters have been ex 
gorous n which case the whole nt 
is destroyed ; but'it is replaced by another thesfol- ; 
lowing year se and those districts, for which 
have a predilection, are always inhabited nearly a 
am equal number. It is alledged, howev r,/¢ thatlin 
gencral. their nuihber is ‘diminishing. ere are 
ga rovisces St must be acknowledged,” in 
France, where not one of them is to be found. 
Though common * in Scotland, there are Hohe in 
England. They are very rare in Italy; andthey 
are now scargerin Sweden than formerly.“But this. 
may have tages from the dimifution of fo- 
rests, or fi some very severe winter, like that 
of the y 1709, which almost destroyed all the - 
Roes.in undy; so that sev eral years elapsedy — 
Before the Mic asics was recruit Besides, the 
are n equal d of'es ony ihaiy: ti 
ce ah they prefer particular pla@és.. They 
<2 lion the tops of ntainss 
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OMMON Roe: € » 7 


live comfortably, they must have a park 

oF n i. They may be tamed, but 
' canjnever be rendered obedient or familiar. They’ 
; ys retain a portion-of their natural wildness, 
easily terrified, and then run with’such force 
‘apainst the walls that they efter break their limbs, 
However tame they may be, they cannot be trust 
r ed; forthe males particularly are subject j 
, S-Caprices; they tuke anaveral certain 
find make furiouStacks with their horns, 
blows of which are sufficient to throw aman 
: ground, after which they continue to tread 
h with their feet. The Roebuck bellows not 



















juently, nor with so loud or streng a voice, 
"as the stag. The. young ones utter a short or 
plaintiveycry, mi, mi, by which they indic ate their 
‘want of food. This sound is easily imitated, ‘and? 
the mother, deceived by the call, will eome up to 
_ethe very muzzle of the hunter's gun. 


ac 


. 
n winter the Roes frequent the thickest _ 


e _coppices, and feed upon brambles, broom, heath, 
catkins of the hazel, willow, &@. Tn spripg 
they repair to the more open brushwood, and 
) tat! the buds and young leavespof aliiiost ever 
etree. This warm food ferments in their stomae 


nl utc to gueh ee they, 
Cas They kno t whére they 
i equ y ce out of the 
i Bh cks of cattle, 


er they F 
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* : cou 9 
viitn tliey."go, to dite en 
when the dews abound, or the leaves are D ou 
cied with rainy they never drink.» ‘They are dch- 5. 
cate in the choice of their food; they eat not with 
avidity, like the stag, and they seldom appr 
the cultivated fields, because they prefer,the berry- 
bearing alder and bramble to grain’ or pot herbs of 












wo ¥ kind. a pis 
“"lsough the flesh of these anima exedlt 
lent food,” yet it admits of much cho 
quality of the yenison depends chiefly om the 
country they inhabit ; and even the bes ie 
produce good and bad kinds, ‘The: 
brown Roe is finer than that of thé red. All the 
males, after the age of two years, have hard 
and illtasted tlesh; but that of the femalés, 
though farther advanced-in age, is mre tender), 
That of the fawns, when very young, is loose an | 
soft; but at the age of eighteen months} if is: "4 
the highest state of perfection. “Thése whieh [ive | 
in plains and vallies are not good’; those which — 
come fiom moist countries aré still worse : ha 
bronyht up parks are insipid ; and, lastly, ¢ 
are no, good Kovs but those of dry elevated coun- , 
tries, interspersed with hills, woods, cultivated and — 


fallow lands, ‘where they cnjoyyplentyo: 
freedom, and sOlitude}.for ev ie 


often disturbed are meagic, and the fl 
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e » 
‘ount Melfin, in a 
that a race of coal 
han district, 
cia, in ominions of 
- das Duke of Lunenberg. ‘This 
ae: said to be constant or permanent, and 
in. ‘size and all other p: articulats, except colour, bor: 
8 the common kind. —_ 
Mnant informs us that the Roe Ck was 
very common ipWales, in The north of 
mid,*and in Scotland, but that it no longer 
Fany part of Lritain, exceptin the Scottish 
ds . Phey first occur in-the woods on the 
h aide @ A Rannoch, in Perthshire, and the 
dare found are in the woods of Langiad, 
ithern: borders of Cathne/s; but they are 
erous in the beautiful forests of Jnver- 
e the midst of the Grampian hills. Thity 


Phecommon oF gpieral measure of the Roe is 
ree feet nine inches from nosé ‘to tail; the 
ht before, two fect three inches; but behind 
wo feet seven inches, and the tail 1s about one 
hong : the horns are about six or tee inches 

‘and are strong, upright, rug and “tri- 
al ¢ 
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some species nearly allied to it are found in that 


continent. + 
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RIB-FACED DEER. 


Cervus Muntjac. C. cornibus terctihas pilosix retroversis trifurcis, 
apice superiore uncinato. Lin, Syst. Nat, Gmel. p. 180. 

Deer ‘vith trifurcated horns rising from a cylindric pei base, 
and wi. the upper fork booked, 

Le Chevrenil des Indes. wuf/ Suppl. G6. jn 195. ple 6. 

Rib-faced Deer. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 1349 


Turs species is a native of Java and Ceylon, 
and is somewhat smaller than the common Roe- 
buek, and of a thick form, like the Porcine Deer. 
The horns are triturcated, and the upper fork is 
hooked: they are placed on a bony process, like 
a pedestal, elevated three inches from the skull, 
and covered with hair; but what seems princi- 
pally to distinguish this animal is the appearance 
of three longitudinal subcutaneous ribs extend- 
ing trom the horns to the eyes. From each side 
of the upper jaw hangs a tusk, so that this spe- 
cies differs, in that respect, trom most of the 
genus. ‘Tt was first: described by Mr. Pennant, 
who informs’ us that it is called in the Malaye 
tongde by the name of Kidang, and by the,J 
vansy AMunteJak. 

Mr. Pennant 
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out a oe so that 














DEER. is 
€ of the last has the ap- 





+ pearance of a rose *. 
e 
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. GREY DEER, . ., .” 


Cervus Guineensis. C. griseus, subtus nigricans, Lin. SyteS 
Nat. p.94. Mus, Ad. Fr. 1. p, 12. 

Grey Deer, blackish beneath. 

Grey Deer. Pennant Quadr. 1, p. 181. = 


¢ 4 _— 
Tris obscure species is deseribed by Linnzus, 


is work entitled A/iuseuim Adolphi Fridcrici ; 
t, as the horns were wanting in the specimen 
described, it remains doubtful whether the animal 


should most properly be considered as a Deer, 
Musk, or female Antelope. 

Its size is that of a Cat; the colour grey, with a 
line of black between the ears, a large spot of 
black above the eyes, and on each side of the 
throat a line of black, pointing downwards: the 
middle of the breast black ; the fore legs and sides 
of the belly, as far as the hams, marked with 
Dlack ; the ears rather long ; the undef side of the 
tail black. It is suid to be a native of Guinea.’ 


ee 






* In Mr. Allamand’s description of this spegies; in the a 
eer volume of Buffon, we are informed that its colour is 
paler beneath; that the bredst and insides of the 


ighs are wn and that the tongue is extreriidly long, so that 
ex 







tend it even Bayond 
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CAMELOPARDALIS. CAMELOPARDI. 


\ 


cA. te 
: Generic Character. 


Cornua pelle setosa tecta, | Horns permanent, bony, co- 


apice fasciculo pilorumter- | vered with a bristly skin. 
minata. 

Dentes Primores inferiores | lront-tecth in the lower jaw 
octo, spatulati, extimo ex- | eight; the exterior one on 
terne profunde bilobo. cach side deeply bilobate. 

GIRAFFE. 


Camelopardalis Girafla. C. albida, maculis subquadratis fusco- 
Jerrugines, cornibus sestosis apice truncatis. 
Whutish Camelopardi, with squarish ferruginous-brown spots, 
and bristly borns, truncated at the tip. 
Cervus Camelopardalis. Lin. Syst. Nat. p. 92. 
Camelopardalis Giraffa. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 181. 
Camelopardalis. Gesn. Quadr. p. 160. dldr. bisule. p. 927. 
Camelus Indicus. Jonst. Quadr. t. 40. 
Gyrafia. Bellon, obs, jp. 108. fp. 11a 
Giraffa. Nieremb, Klein, Brixs. Sc. 
Giraffe. Buff. 13. p.1. and Suppl. 3. p. 920: pl. 64. and Suppl 
7+ P- 345: pl. 81. ' Ry 
Camelopard Girafie. Pennant Quadr. 4. p, 65-pl. 11. 
. 






Ir height alone constituted preced@acy among 
quadrupeds, the Girafie, as Moys. Vaillant, one 
of its latest and most accurate describers, has well 
observed, would undoubtedly claim the first rank ; 


> 
ae. 








: ing, when full 
- from the top of the head to ‘the fore feet, 
female, however, is Jower than the male, in 
_ Measure above-me ed must be unders 
} ‘Telate to the anim arrived at the v. 
"limits of its tallest growth ; the generality of those - 
| described by travellers not exceeding fifteen or 
| sixteen feet. Notwithstanding the unusual Br 
portions of this animal, its general = is 7 
highest degree elegant and pitturesque ; d 
being small, the aspect mild, the neck 2 
long and tapering; the fore-parts fhuch higher 
than the hinder, and the dispositi 
‘singular and pleasing. 
legs seem nearly twice the length’ 
' but this difference, on accurate examinat 
pears to result chiefly from. the a 1a 
height of the shoulders, compared with that of 
the thighs: accordingly, among the old writers. 
who have described this animal, Petrus Gylligs* 
pethaps approaches nearest to the truth, when she 
» affirms, that all the legs, or tibia, of the Camelo- 
pardi are of nearly equal length, but that the fore- 


, “thighs (femora anteriora) are so long in compari- 
‘ 8 







ve 


on with the hind, that the back pens. 
ke the roofta Ronee. x ae 
The of the Camelopardi aifier ih texture 
from t f all other horned quadrupeds; form- 
ing, oe ajpart of the skull, and consisting 
of a porous bony substance covered ext€rnally with 


* Hist. Animal, chap. 9. 
4 . s 
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the other part of the horn, ‘and edged: 


wi iff bristles all ro I outline. On the 
i of the forehead ri nsiderable prota 
rance, owing to an ele n or bony rising Or 


+h rt of the skull. From the head to the mide. 

dle of the back runs a short stiflish mane, The tail 

is of moderate length, and is of a cylindrical 
gradually tapering towards the end, and ter 
ing inva tuft of long hair. The hoofs ‘aré moderately 
large, and black. The fore part of the body is 

_ very thick and muscular, and the hind part thin 
dud meagre. The ground-colour of the animal is 
whitish, variegated on all parts with numerous, — 
nioderately large, and somewhat squarish spots, — F 
which in the male are brown, and in the female ~ 
ferruginous. In the younger animals they are 
sometimes of a bright reddish-yellow. "These 
marks or spots ate. of a somewhat less regular 
shape on the sides than on the neck Athen 
ders. 
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«. The Caméopardi i is a native of Ethiopia, and 
some other parts of Africa*, where it is chief) 
found in forests, diving on herbage of variowt | 
kinds, but princi on the foliagesot trees, an 
particularly on some. species of, Mim Wh 
grazing on the surface of the coun is ob- 
served to spread its fore-legs very ¢ erably, 
in order to, enable it to reach the ground with 

~ ; 
* It is also said te occur in somesparts of Asia. 
= 














eS facility. et is an of a mild and 


harmless disposition, and when attacked, endea- 
yours merely to save itself by flight; running, 
ording ‘to, Mons. Vaillant, with great $wift- 
, though in a somewhat peculiar and, Pe. gal 
ntyof the lengtlr of" its. meok_and 
compared with the hind 
s us that he chased one on 













ots « male oe 4 

e those of the Setzale continue of @ fer- 

cast. In beth “however, some ocea- 

: hade take place, and ek 
old, is s said to recquire the d 

iS ‘tub rele on ges forehead. and has 

asin a cow. According to Mons. 

ptimber of teeth in the Camelopardi 

WS, Viz.. six grinders on each side, both 

a : no front teeth in the upper jaw, 

but eight the lower. He adds, that the head is 

beautiful; the mouth small; the eyes large and 


animated. The flesh is said to be excellent tood, 
and the marrow white and firm. 
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GIRAFFE. 


The general pace of the Camelopardi, on 
pursued, is a very brisk trot*; so rapid, that a 
horse cannot without difficulty overtake it. 

_ These animals are sometimes seen in small 
«roupes, to the number of six or seven together, 
and when disturbed run off with great celerity. 
When seen in front, at some little distance, the 
animal might be mistaken for a decayed tree, and 
thus be easily passed by without particular notice. 

The Camelopardi was known to the ancient 
Romans, and was first exhibited, according to- 
Pliny, in the Cirewan games by Cwsar the Dictae 
tor. It was afterwards more frequently introduced, 
and we are told, that in the time of the Emperor 
Gordian no less than ten were exhibited at once. 
Aurelian also exhibited it among other remarkable 
animals in his triumph on the conquest of Pal- 
myra. It is represented, among other rare ani- 
mals, on the Prenestine pavement, made by the 
direction of Sylla, and is expressed both in its 
grazing and brousing attitudes. In later times 
it appears to have been brought into Europe about 
the year 1559, when the Sultan of Babylon is said 
to have sent one as a present to Fridericus GEno- 
barbus, Emperor of Germany. Another was sent 
by the King or Dey of Tunis to Laurentius de 
Medicis, in whose possession it was seen .by Poli- 
tian. These latter anecdotes are on the authority 
of Gesner and Aldrovandus. 


® Some writers insist that it is a gallop rather thar a trot, 





ANTILOPE. ANTELOPE. 


Generic Character. 


: Cornua concava, sursum ver-|!| Horns hollow, seated on a 


i 


a 


‘sa, teretia, annulata vel | bony core, growing up- 
spiralia, persistentia. wards,annulated or wreath- 
ed, permanent. 
Dentes Primores inferiores || Front-teeth in the lower jaw 
octo. eight. 
Laniarii nulli. Canine-teeth none. 


Tue Antelopes constitute a very numerous 
race, of which the species have but lately been 
clearly ascertained : few, except the common Afri- 
can Antelope appear to have been very distinctly 
known to the more ancient naturalists; and even 
in the twelfth edition of the Systema Nature of 
Linneus not more than six are mentioned: these 
Linneus included under the genus Capra or Goat; 
but later observations have conspired to prove, 
that in reality the Antelopes ought to constitute 
a distinct genus; having characters sufficiently. 
appropriate. Their general habits or manners are 
extremely well described by Mr. Pennant, who 
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: ANTELOPE. 
has prefixed them to his particular description 
the species. 

« They inhabit (szys this author), two or three 
species excepted, the hottest. part of the glo 
or, at least, those parts of the temperate zone t 
lie so near the tropics as to form a doubtful cli- 
mate. None, therefore, except the Saiga and the _ 
Chamois, are to be met with in Europe; and not 
withstanding the warmth of South America i 
suited to their nats, not a single species has'y 
been discovered in-any part of the new wo 
Their proper climates seem, therefore, to be those 
of Asia and Africa, where the speciesare very nu- 
merous. 

** As there appears a general agreement in the 
nature of the species that form this great genus, , 
it will prevent needless repetition to observe, that 
the Antelopes are animals generally of a most ele- 
gant and active make; of a restless and timid dis- 
position; extremely watchful; of great vivaeity ; 
remarkably swift and agile, and most of their 
boundings so light, so elastic, as to strike the 
spectator with astonishment. What is very sin- 4 
gular is that they will stop in the midst of their 
course, gaze for a moment at their pursuers, and 
then resume their flight. 

** As the chace of these animals is a ee 
amusement with the eastern nations, 1 that 
may be collected proofs of the rapid speed of the 
“Antelope tribe. The greyhound, the fleetest of 
dogs; is usually unequal in the course, andthe 
sportsman is obliged ‘to call in the aid of the ‘ 
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ANTELOPE. 















Falcon, faint for the purpose, to seize on the 
vanimal, and impede its motions, in order to give 
the dogs an opportunity of overtaKing it. In In- 
a Persia a species of Leopard is made use of, 
) the chace: this is an animal that takes its 
rey not by swiftness of foot, but by the greatness 
of its springs, by motions similar to those of the 
ntelope; but, should the Leopard fail in its first 
ssay, the game escapes. : 
‘* The fleetness of the Antelope was proverbial 
the country it inhabited, even in the earliest 
times: the speed of Asahel (2 Sam. ii. 18.) is 
beautifully compared to that of the 72ebi, and the 
Gadites were said to be as swift as the Autelopes * 
upon the mountains. The sacred writers took 
their similies from such objects as were before the 
* eves of the people to whom they addiessed them- 
selves. There is another instance drawn from 
the same subject: the disciple raised to life at 
Joppa was supposed to have been called Tabi- 
tha, 1. e. Dorcas, or the Antelope, from the beauty 
of her eyes; and to this day gne of the highest 
compliments that can be paid to female beauty in 
WP the eastern regions is dine el Czazel, * You have 
the eyes of an Antelope.’ 

** Some species of Antelopes form herds of two 
or three:thousands, while others keep in troops of 
five or six. They generally reside in hilly coun- 
tries, though some inhabit plains: they often 
brouse like the goat, and feed on the tender. 


a 


* Improperly translated Roes, 
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ANTELOPE, 


shoots of trees, which gives their flesh an excel- 
lent flavour. This is to be understood of those 
which are taken in the chace; for those which 
are fattened in houses are far less delicious. The 
tlesh of some. species is said to taste of musk, 
which perhaps depends on the qualities of the 
plants they feed upon. 

‘« This preface (says Mr. Pennant) was thought 
necessary, to point out the difference in nature 
between this and the Goat kind, with which most 
systematic writers have classed the Antelopes: 
but the Antelope forms an intermediate genus, a 
link between the Goat and the Deer; agreeing 
with the former in the texture of the horns, which 
have a core in-them, and are never cast; and with 
the latter in elegance of torm and swiftness.” 

To the above introduction it may be added, 
that in detailing the particular history of the An- 
telopes, very little more can be done than copy- 
ing the descriptions already given by Dr. Pullas, 
Mr. Pennant, Mr. Allamand, &c. I must, however, 
acknowledge myself not entirely convinced that 
every animal described in the following enumera- 
tion is in reality a distinct species. 






- 


Antelopes with strait or nearly strait Horns. 


EGYPTIAN ANTELOPE, 


(Weand de. A. cornibus rectissimis subulatis urgute rugosis, 
corpore griseo, striga dorsali nigricante, ilo postico contrario, 


Lin. Sust. Nat. Gmel. p, 189. 

Grey Antélope, with black and white face, dusky dorsal stripe, 
and very long, strait, tapering, sharply-annulated horns. 

cs C. cornilus terctibus rectissimus longissimis, basi 

Lin, Syst. Nat. p.96, | 

if rasan, Buff. 12. p. 212. pl. 33. fo 3. and Suppl. 6. p. 155. 
pl. 17. 

fEgyptian Antelope, Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 75; 


Tuk Egyptian Antelope, or Pasan,,is more easily 
distinguished than many others in this extensive 
race; the horns affording a character perfectly 
clear and constant: they are almost entirely strait, 
nearly three feet in length, very slender in pro- 
portion, to’ their length, annulated at the lower 
part or towards the base, the remainder smooth, 
qud) gradually tapering to the point. The size of 
the animal.is somewhat superior to. that of a deer. 
Its natural history has. been of, late’ years greatly 
elucidated by the observations of Dr. Forster and 
Mr. ‘Klockner, whose accounts have been copied 
hy the Count de Buffon in his sixth supplemental 
yolume, as well as by Mr. Pennant in his His- 
tory of Quadrupeds. From these accounts it ap- 
pears that the Pasan_ is nearly four feet high, 

a “from the top of the shoulders to the 





thatf€IS found about the Cape of Good 
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EGYPTIAN ANTELOPE. 
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Hope, as well as in other parts of Africa; that in 
the female the horns are smaller than in the male, 
and that the animals do not associate in troops or 
sherds, but only in pairs. The head is white, 
marked in a singular manner with black, which 
latter colour forms a kind of triangular patch on 
the top of the forehead, the point running down 
between the eyes, and then dilating into a similarly 
formed patch in an, opposite direction, situated 
on the upper part of the nose, and these two 
patches are united on each side by a streak or 
band of black running from the root of each 
horn, through the eyes, down the cheeks: the 
end of the nose is milk white. It is observable, 
says Mr. Klockner, that there are but very few 
instances in quadrupeds of a black or other co- 
loured band running across the eyes and cheeks ; 
the Badger and the Coati-Mondi furnishing almost 
the only examples *. The neck and upper part of 
the body are of a pale blueish grey, with a slight 
tinge of blossom-colour; the belly and insides of 
the Limbs are white, but along the lower part of 
the sides runs a dark or blackish chesnut-coloured 
stripe, separating the colours of the upper and 
lower parts: a dark stripe runs along the back 
to the tail, and a large patch of similar colour is 
seated on the upper part of the outsides both of 
the fore and hind legs, and is continued down the 
front of each leg in form of a stripe, which again 


* The Antilope Leucoryr, or White Antelope, the Myorus Dryas, 
or Wood Dormouse, and some others, might be added to the list. 
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dilates into a patch or spot at some distance above 
the feet: the tail is brown, covered with slightly 
flowing black hairs resembling in some degree 
those of a horse's tail: the length of the tail from 
base to tip is about two feet and a half: the hoofs* 
and horns are black: the hair under the throat, 
along the ridge of the back, and over the shoulders, 
is longer and rougher than in other parts. 

This species is said to be found in Egypt, Ara- 
bia, about the Cape of Good Hope, &c. It is 
also supposed to occur in India. It is considered 
by the Africans as a very dangerous animal, the 
form and sharpness of the horns rendering it a 
very formidable adversary; and, like others of 
this genus, when it makes its attack, it bends 
down the head, and rushes forward with great 
violence, thus presenting the points of its sharp 
and long horns immediately forwards, The Hot- 
tentots, when they have wounded it, are said to 
be careful of approaching it till they are well as- 
sured that it is totally deprived of lite. 

The length of a skin of this animal, measured 
by Mr. Pennant, was above six feet six inches; 
by which we must understand from the tip of the 
nose to the end of the tail. 


* The shape of the feet differs in some degree from that of other 
Antelopes; each segment or division of the hoofs being of the 
figure of a very long isosceles triangle; whereas in most other clo- 
ven-footed quadrupeds it is nearly of the form of an equilateral 
triangle, This configuration of the feet, it is pretended, gives the 
animal a greater degree of strength or security of foot than most 


others, : -~ 





CERVINE ANTELOPE. var 


WHITE ANTELOPE. 
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WHITE ANTELOPE. 


Though this species has but lately been w 
scribed, yet its horns, like those of several 


have been long since known to ‘naturalists, : ] 
seem to have been pretty well figured: in Aldro-, J 
4 
vandus, ° ~. « ir. 
ae 6 ‘| 
————SSS se ! 
WHITE ANTELOPE. “© j 


Antilope Leucoryx. 4. cornibus subulatis-¥ectis convere annulatis, 
corpore lacteo. Lin, Syst. Nat. Gmelp. 190. | 

Milk-white Antelope, with very long, nearly strait, tapering | 
slightly annulated horns. 

Leucoryx Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 79, 


Ir has already been observed in the introduc- ' 
tion to this genus, that somefew species are ofa 
far less elegant and light form than the rest: of — 
this the Leucoryx or White Antelope seems the 
most remarkable instance; the body being thi 
and heavy, and the head very large. In the 
position of colours on the face there is a remark= 
able approach to those of the Pasan or Egyptian» . 
Antelope, before deséribed; and had: the figure 
alone of this animal been given, without its de- 
scription, one would be almost tem suppose 
it a bad representation of the former The 
Leucoryx, however, . is. entirely milk ite, ex- 
cept the markings on the face and limbs, ewn 
















in the engraving : are described asofared © 
colour, and not black, asin the Pasan: ‘the nosé 
is thick and broad, Bemacte ‘ 


somewhat slouching ; the boa 
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hat less so: the horrs very long, very 
‘slightly incurvated, slender, and sealant about 
half way upwards ; their colour is black, and they 
are sharp-pointed: the hoofs are black, and the 
tail somewhat flocky, or terminated by loose hairs. 
The size of this species is compared by Mr. Pennant 
to that of a Welch runt. It is an inhabitant of 
an island called Gow Bahrein in the gult of Bas- 
sora. Mr. Pennant’s figure, which is here repre- 
sented, was from a drawing preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum, said to be taken from the life in 
the year 1722, by order of Sir John Lock, at that 
time ‘agent to the East-India company at Jspahan. 

They were preserved as rarities by Shah Sultahn 
Houssein, Emperor of Persia, in his park at Cas- 
sar, about eight leagues from the capital. 





ALGAZEL. 


Antilope Gazella, 4, cornibus subulatis subarcuatis rugosis, 
Lin, Syst. Nat, Gmel. p. 190. 

Bay Antelope, with slightly bowed, tapering, wrinkled horns, 
Capra bezoartica, C. cornibus teretibus arcuatis totis annulatiz, 
gula barbata. Lin. Syst. Nat. p. 96. 

Hircus Bezoardicus. Aldr. bisule. p. 7.56. 

Algazel. Buff. 12. p. 211. t, 33. f. 1, 2 

Algazel Antelope. Pennant Quadr, 1. p. 77. 


~~ is a native of India and Persia, 
d is also found in many parts of Africa. It is 
bout the size of a Fallow Deer, and is of a red- 

or Blight bay colour, with a white breast: 
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the horns are very long, thin, and black, nearly F 
upright, bending inwards at their extremities; 
they are nearly smooth; the rings with which 
they are marked being very slight, except near 
the base,. where they are somewhat more distinct: — | 
they are almost three feet in length. 

In celerity and general manners this species 
agrees with many others of its tribe, and is said to 
be easily tamed. ; 

As this Antelope is also supposed to afford a , 
bezour of the best and finest kind, it may not be 
improper here to give some general account of the 
celebrated coneretes thus named, and which were 
once of such high reputation in the materia me- 
dica, on account of various virtues which the su- 
perstition of former ages seems to have bestowed 
upon them. 

Desmars are smooth, oval, or roundish, and ge- 
nerally slightly flattened, solid concretions, which 
are formed in the stomachs of several quadrupeds; 
chiefly of the order Pecora or Ruminants. Those 
found in the eastern regions have always been 
considered as far superior to any others. The 
genuine oriental bezoar of the shops is commonly 


about the size of a kidney-bean, but often far a 
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larger; of an extremely smooth surface, and of a 
dark olive-colour. When broken, it is found to 
be composed of a number of concentric Coats or 
lamella, each almost equaliy smooth with the, 
exterior: in the middle is either a cavity, or else 
some powdery or fibrous matter, or some small 


piece of a vegetable stalk, leaf, &c. which a ' 
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to have operated as a nucleus, on which the be- 
inclosing it has been gradually formed. The 
ezoar has, in general, no particular taste or 
smell*, and when reduced to powder, retains its 
usual colour. 

It was formerly considered as a most powerful 
alexipharmic, insomuch that other substances sup- 
posed to be possessed of alexipharmic virtues have 
been often denominated Bezoardics. It is allowed, 
however, by modern physiciarts, that its virtues 
were Imaginary, and its effects entirely insignifi- 
cant,gand it has been accordingly discarded from 
rational practice. It seems to have been first in- 
troduced into physic by the Arabians. 

It is in Aldrovandus that we must look for a 
full enumeration of all the virtues of Bezoar. He 
informs us that it is a sovereign remedy against 
the bites of poisonous animals; that it cures me- 
lancholy, pestilential fevers, faintings, vertigo, 
epilepsy, and worms ; that it dissolves the stone, 
&c. &c. He relates a case from Monardes, in 
which a certain licentiate, who had swallowed 
something poisonous, and was in consequence af- 
flicted with most grievous symptoms, and appeared 
to be in danger of speedy death, was so wonder- 
fully relieved by taking only three grains of Ori- 
ental Bezoar, that he was freed from all his dan- 
gerous symptoms in less time than the Apostles 
Creed could be thrice repeated! passed a very to- 


_ * Inthe eastern regions, however, it is said to be sometimes 


nae highly aromatic taste and smell, 
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lerable night, and then next mornir 
to his usual health!!! 

The Occidental Bezoar is sai 
_ certain species of deer, &c. am Al 
much larger than the Orien ‘al, having 
times seen of the size-of.ah Seeraed even far 
larger. It is grey or brown, rather than olive- 
coloured, and .of a looser: texture when broken. 
Bezoars of several. other kinds, are occasionally 
found in the stomachs of many animals, and even, 
as it is said, of Monkeys. | >» 
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Antilope Oreas. 4. cornibus subulatis rectis carinato-contortis, 
corpore griseo, Lin, Syst. Nati Gmel. p. 190. 
Slate-coloured Antelope, with rufous head, black né-on the 
neck and breast, and strait, tapering, wreathed hor’ 
Antilope Oryx. Pall. Misc, Zool. p. 9. spic. 2 


Le Coudous. Buff, 12: =P 35% te 47 Lae. < . 
pe 116. pl. 125. é 
ic Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 178. 


Tue Oreas or a a is oe of the 
largest of the whole ger id igi in 
India and Africa, living? herds: it ig 
not much inferior in si a Fi combind is rf 
blueish grey or slate-colour, with the head of a: 
bright bay : along the upper/part of the neck, and 
a part of the back, runs a coarse black mane: on) 
the, breast is a very large pendent tuft of hair, as 
in ‘the - the tail is ako tipped with long 
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black hairs: the horns are extremely stout, strait, 
sharp-pointed, and marked with two very thick 
prominent wreaths or spires* : they are sometimes 
above two feet in length, and are of a blackish 
colour, The Oreas is said to be an animal of 
great strength, and it has been thought not im- 
practicable to train it to agricultural purposes, in 
the same manner as the horse or ox. It is said 
sometimes to grow extremely fat, so as to be easily 
run down. The flesh is reckoned extremely good ; 
and the skin is very strong and serviceable for the 
purpose of leather. The female is said to be horned 
like the male. 


J 


OUREBI. 


Antilope Ourebi. 4, fusco-ferruginea, pectore aldomine ¢lunibus- 
que albis, cornibus rectis. 
Ferruginous-brown Antelope, with the breast, belly, hind part 
: 5 of the thighs, and insides of the limbs, white, and small strait 
Ia horns. 
Ourebi. Allam. Suppl. Buff. 5. p. 33. pl. 12. 
Ourebi Antelope, Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 79. 










Tuis, which seems much allied to the Ritbock 
or A. arundinacea, is thus described by Mr. Pen- 
nant, from Mr. Allamand’s Supplement to the 
Count de Buffon’s History of Quadrupeds : 


_ ™ These are scarcely expressed with sufficient strength and full- 
ness in the annexed plate, _ 
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*¢ Antelope with small strait horns, small head, 
long neck, long pointed ears. Colour above a 
deep tawny, brightening towards the sides, neck, 
head, and legs; lower part of breast, belly, but- 
tocks, and inside of thighs, white. Tail only 
three inches long, and black. Hair on the body 
short ; under the chest long and whitish; on each 7 
knee a tuft of hair: the females are hornless: 
length three feet nine inches to the tail. Inha= 
hits the country very remote from the Cape of 
Good Hope. Seldom more than two are seen to- 
gether: they generally haunt the neighbourhood 
of fountains surrounded with reeds. Are excel- 
lent venison.” 

I am not without some suspicion that this may 
be only a variety of the Ritbock, described among 
the Antelopes with curved horns. 





KLIPSPRINGER. 


Antilope Oreotragus. A. cornibus rectissimis subulatis, bast pa- 
rum rugosis, capite rufo, corpore ex flavo-virescente subtus ex 
albo cinereo, cauda brevissima, Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p, 189. 

Yellowish-tawny Antelope, whitish beneath, with very strait ups 
right tapering horns, slightly wrinkled at their base, 

Antilope Oreotragus. Schreb, Quadr, t. 259. 

Le Klippspringer, ou Sauteur des Rochers. Buf’. Suppl. 6, pl. 22. 

Klipspringer Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 89. 


Turs species is to be numbered among the late 


acquisitions in natural history; having been first 
described by Dr, Forster. 
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It is a native of Africa, and is known to’the 
Dutch residents at the Cape of Good Hope by 
the name of Klipspringer. It mbhabits the high- 
est and most inaccessible parts of the rocky moun- 
tains beyond the Cape; leaping with’ surprising 
agility, from crag to crag, over the most tremen- 
dous abysses. Its size is that of a Roebuck, and 
its colour pale yellowish tawny, accompanied with 
a very slight greenish tinge: the horns are quite 
strait, slender, upright, and sharp-pointed : they 
are slightly wrinkled at the base, and are about five 
inches in length. The female is said to be desti- 
tute of horns, and has the head marked by some 
black or dusky streaks: the tail is extremely short, 
so as to be scarce visible. The flesh of the Klip- 
springer is much esteemed as an article of food. 
The Count de Buffon, in his sixth supplemental 
volume, seems to consider this species as a variety 
of the Nagor or Red Antelope. 


- HARNESSED, ANTELOPE, 
Antilope Scripta. 4. cornibus subulatis rectis contortis, corporis 
‘= strigis, albis decussatis. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 191. 
Chesnut-coloured Antelope, with white crossed stripes on the 
sides, and strait tapering wreathed horns, 
Le'Guib. Buff. 12. p. 305. 327. pl. 40, 41.f. 1 
Harnessed Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 81. 


Turis, which is numbered among the smaller 
Antelopes, is of an elegant tawny chesnut-colour 
both above and below; each side of the body 
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being marked by two longitudinal bands of white, 
crossed, at nearly equal distances, by two trans- 
verse ones: the rump is also marked on each side 
by two white descending stripes; and the thighs 
are variegated with seven or eight roundish white 
spots; the cheeks have a white spot or patch be- 
neath the eye, and the under part of the throat is 
of the same colour: the tail measures ten inches, 
and is covered with long and rough hair: the 
horns point backwards, and are nine inches long, 
of a black colour, and marked by two spiral ribs 
or wreaths. This elegant species is a native of 
Senegal, living in woods, in large herds. It is said 
to be known by the Dutch at the Cape under the 
name of Bonte Bock, or Spotted Goat. It seems 
to have been first mentioned by Kolben, in his 
account of the Cape of Good Hope; but was first 
distinctly described, as well as elegantly figured 
in the Count de Buffon's History of Quadrupeds, 
under the title of Guib, The description was 
drawn up from a skin, brought over in good pre- 
servation by Mons. Adanson from Senegal, and 
which measured about four feet and a half from 
nose to tail, and about two from the hind feet to 
the top of the back, The hair was very short, 
glossy, and close set. 
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Antilope, Grimmia,- . 4, chuiba conici compressis, rectissimis 

at ser ine detritis, fossa suboculari-atra, Lin. Syst. 
vat. Gmel, p. 191. Pall. Mise. Zool. p. B. n. 14. Spic. Zool. 

Sa 12. p. 18. m. 18, | 

Yellowish-bay Antelépe, with: short strait horns, eas black 
bristly tuft omithe forehead. 

Moschus Grimmia, M. capite fasciculo tophoso, Lin. Syst. 
Nat. p. 92. : 

Capra sylvestris Africana. Grimm. Misc. Nat, Cur. dec. 2. a, 4+ 


Po 131. f. 13+ 
Guinea Antelope, Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 81. 


Tits species is named in memory of its first de- 
scriber, Dr. Grimmius, to whom we owe an.ample 
and accurate account both of its form and man- 
ners. By Linneus it was arranged under -the 
genus Aloschus, the specimen described by Dr: 
Grimmius-having been a female, and destitute of 
horns» 

-The-Guinea Antelope, ‘or Grinem, is consider- 
ably smaller than a Roebuck, and is of an ele- 
gant and lively aspect. Its colour on all parts. 
except the throat, abdomen, and insides of the 
thighs, where it is pale cinereous, is a beautiful 

r light yellowish or tawny brown; like most other 
quadrupeds, however, it differs as to the inten- 
sity ofjits colour; and the specimen described 
‘by Mr. Vosmaery at th e, had a black stripe 
on the forehead, and kish or dusky cast on 
the upper parts of the body. The horns are very 
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short *, thick at the base, very slightly annulated” _ 
toa small distance beyond, and are sharp-pointed, 

smooth, and black: the limbs are slender ; the tail 
rather short, blackish above, white below, and is 
somewhat flocky or loose-haired ; but what prin- 
cipally distinguishes this species is an upright 
pointed tuft of strong black hairs rising from the 
top of the forehead, between the horns, to the 
height of about two inches and a half: the sinus 
lachrymalis, as in thany other antelopes, is ex- 
tremely conspicuous. 

The Grimm is found in several parts of Africa, 
extending, according to Dr. Pallas and Mr. Pen- 
nant, from Guinea to the Cape of Good Hope; 
residing principally in places overgrown with 
brushwood, into which it may retire on the ap- 
proach of danger. In the Leverian Museumisa <. 
very beautiful specimen of this animal, which: isy 
elegantly ,figured in the Museum Leverianum, 
and is introduced into the present work. 





* Dr. Gmelin, in his edition of the Systema Nature, speaks of 
the horns as being eighteen inches long; probably mistaking Mr. . 
Pennant’s expression, “‘ height 18 inches, by which he means thee 
height of the animal itself. 
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“ PYGMY ANTELOPE. 


Antilope Pygmaa. 4. cornibus brevibus convexis busi rugosis. 
Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 191. 

Bay Antelope, with strait short convex jhotns, wrinkled at the 
base. + 

Cervus juvencus perpusillus. Seb. Mus. 1. p. 7% t43-f- 3. 

Le Cheyrotain de Guineé. Buff. 12. p. 315. pl. 43. f. 2. (the 
horns.) 

ri Antelope. Penn Quadr. 1. p 82. 


er 


Turs beautiful and diminutive species appears 
to have been frequently confounded with the Ados- 
chus pygnueus, or Pygmy Musk, which it resem- 
bles in size as well as in colour and manners.. It is 

_a native of the hottest parts of Africa, and is easily 
tamed, but is of so tender a nature as not to ad- 
init of being brought in a living state into Europe. 
wSo remarkable are its powers of activity in its na- 
tive regions, that it is said to be able to leap over 
~* awall of twelve feet high. Its colour is a bright 
bay, paler beneath, and on the insides of the 
limbs; and its height not more than nine inches. 
‘The horns are strait, short, strong, sharp-pointed, 
smooth, and perfectly black. The legs are scarcely 
thicker than a quill, and have been used for simi- 
lar purposes with those of the Moschus Pygmzus. 

The female is said to be hornless, 
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With curved, bent, or twisted Horns. 


NILGHAU, 4 


Antilope Picta. 4. cornibus antrorsum incurvis, ceroice colloque 

" jubatis, cauda longa floccosa, pedibus albo nigroque annulatis. 
Lin, Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 184. F| 

Slate-coloured Antelope, with the back of the neck and breast 
maned, the feet barred with black and white, and subtriangu- 
lar tapering horns bending forwards. 

Nyl-ghau. Hunter. Phil. Trans. vol. 61. p. 170. pl. 5. 

Nil-Gaut. Buff. Suppl. 6. p. 101. pl. 10, 11. 

White-footed Antelope. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 83. o 






Tue Nilgau, or White-footed Antelope, is a 
large and beautifulg species, known only ewithin 
the space of a few years past. Its height, as given q 
by Dr. William Hunter, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, is four feet one inch tothe top of — 
the shoulders, and its length, from the bottom of 
the neck to the base of the tail, four feet. The ~ 
colour of the Nilgau is a fine dark grey or slates 
colour, with a large spot of white beneath "the 
throat, and two white bands or marks above each 
foot: the ears are large, white within, and edged Pi 
with the same colour; and marked internally by 
two black stripes: along the top of the neck runs 
a slight mafe of black hair, which is continued 
to some distance down “the back; and on the 
breast is a much longer mane or hanging taft of 
a similar colour; the tail is moderately long, ‘and 
terminated by a tuft of black hair: horns are 
short, pointed, smooth, triangular at their base, 
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distant from each other, bent very slightly for- 
wards, and of a blackish colour. The female re- 
sembles the male in general appearance, but is 
considerably smaller, of a pale brown colour, and 
é is destitute of horns: the mane, pectoral tuft, and 
ears, resemble those of the male, and the feet are 
marked above the hoots by three transverse bars 
of black and two of white. 

The Nilgau is a natiye of the interior parts of 
India. According to Mr. Pennant, it abounded, 
in the days of Aurengzebe, between Delli and 
, Lahor, on the way to Cashmire, and was called 
'  Nyl-Gau, or the blue or grey bull. It was one of 

the objects of the chace with that mighty mo- 
narch during his journey: they were inclosed by 

“his army of hunters within nets, which being 

drawn closer and closer, at length formed a small 

precinct, into which the King and his Omrahs 

© and hunters entered, and killed the Nilgaus with 

arrows, spears, and musquets; and that some- 

times in such numbers, that Aurengzebe used to 
send quarters as presents to all his great people. 

The Nilgau has of late years been often im- 
* ported into Europe, and has bred in England. 
In confinement it is generally pretty gentle, but 
is sometimes seized with fits of sudden caprice, 
when it will attack with great violence the objects 
of its displeasure. When the males fight, they 
drop on their knees at some distance from each 
other, and gradually advance in that attitude, 
and at iength make a spring at each other with 
their heads bent low. This action, however, is 
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dent skin, re- 
: the hi of the ani- 
to the’fore: the limbs . 
e slendér, and the tail is nearly two feet in 
ength, and terminated by a hairy tuft. 
This highly singular animal is a native of India, 
Sie. : ; ; 
and imeits habits and manner of lying down is 
resemble a camel. The height of the spe- 
described by Dr. Parsons was thirteen feet 
to the f the shoulders: the horns were seven 
inches, long, bent slightly forwards, and the eyes 
were black and lively. Its colour was a light 
ey, with a dusky tinge on some parts: on the 
rehead was a black rhomboidal spot or patch : 
» the lower part of the breast and under part of the 
il white: its voice is said to be hoarse and 
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or loose 





















ly ortis go s, 
‘ apice directis, capite cau elongatis. SE. y 
Gmel. p. 188. ; 

Reddish-brown Antelope, with large elon rh 

strongly-wrinkled, lyrated * horns, and Jon ‘ 
Buselaphus. Gesn. Quadr. 121. 

Vache de Barbarie. Mem. de Acad. 1. p. a 
Le Bubale. Buff. 12. p. 294. pl. 37, 38+ (thegho 

6. p. 133. pl. 14. 
Cervine Antelope. Pennant em. I. p. = é 
Tuts spe ies is said to be comm Bar- 

bary, and in all the northern parts of Africa. 91 

is also found; though less frequently, in mi 

other parts of that continent, even extends &@ 

far as the Cape of Good ing i sed t 

have been the Bubalus of t ient 

of the common Buffalo, as sometimes 

imagined.’ In its general form it seems 1 

take of the stag and heifer, havingya large 

like that of an ox; anda thick broad nose 

height of theygnimal, when measuredito the top o' 

the shoulders, is about fur fect; the genera cO- 

lour a reddish brown, . abo : 
sides of the limbs, and ioweur te 


the upper part of ie fore legs i 































